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A Landmark Rejuvenated 


New Directions in Art Furniture The Gardens of Charles Gillette "= Design Museums * Vincent Scully on the Natural and Manmade * Latrobe in Ruins 


Contrary to popular belief, 
it isn't necessary to travel to the 
ends of the earth to find ways to re- 
duce your company's cooling costs. 

Rather, it only involves a short 
journey through this ad, where 
you'll learn about the money- 
saving benefits of cool storage; a 


proven technology that’s been 


around since the 1940's. 


when the outside temperature ris 
chilled water runs through your 
conditioning system, effective 
cooling your building. 

Since you'll be using le 
energy to cool your building duri 
the day, you conveniently avoj 
paying higher daytime electric 


rates. In many cases throughoi 


Virginia, businesses are realizis 
| 


There ArefwoWayslo 
Reducelour Companys 


Cooling Costs By30 Qur Wa 
Doesn't Involve Relocating 


With cool storage, you make 
ice or super-chilled water at night, 
when electrical rates are at their 


lowest. Then, during the next day 


impressive savings up to 30%. Riv 
side Rehabilitation Institute sav 
$30,000 annually. Mobil Corpo 
tion saves $84,000. Mid-Atlant 


inia Power 


a-Cola Bottling Company saves benefits of cool storage, call Virginia 
0,000. And CBN saves $150,000. Power at 1-800-772-KOOL. What 


fact, installing a cool storage we have to say will make you feel 


tem often results in a payback VIRGINIA POWER 


hin two or theese years for The More You Know The Better.” 


ny companies. like you're on top of the world. 


For more information on the Without actually having to be there. 


vy ocu “O00 «30 90^ 032 oan: 685 550 32, 
os p ` 


dia Prone A tes A LP 


Serving the design professional 
with a complete selection of fine pavements. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


HARDSCAPES 


UNLIMITED. INC You are the designer... 
1-200-334-6078 


NO RISK TOO UNUSUAL. 
NO COVERAGE TOO COMPLEX. 


In the professional lial ility arena, where financial ruin could hang in the balance, 


it's crucial to find a broker with the technical expertise and intuitive know-how to 
manage the most complex and unusual ri 

Such a broker is Bavaro Associates, Our excellent reputation in professional liability 
(you're invited to check our credentials) allows us to obtain competitive terms and 
favorable pricing for all clients regardless of the risk 

We continually monitor the changing professional liability markets, both in the United 
States and abroad, to offer the optimum in service on a full range of coverages. If you 
have an insurance concern that requires more than just an average effort, don't trust it 
with an average broker, contact an expert 


BAVARO ASSOCIATES 
of Washington, D.C., Inc. 


Professional Liability Specialists to Architects & Engineers. 


1331 Pennsylvania N.W, Suite 511 North e Washington, D.C. 20004 « Tel: 202-347-8522 e Fax: 202-347-8523 


Professional Liability Specialists for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Environmental and Ashestos Consultants. 


you should choose." 
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It Was The 


Solid, Small Banks 
That Financed Virginia. 


And The Solid, 
Small Businesses 
That Built It. 


Today, It Will Take Both 
Of Us forkin Together 
To Strengthen It. 


Ed 
Jefferson National Bank 


Keeping The Trust Virginians 
Have Placed In Us. 


To discuss the products and services that best suit your business and personal needs, 
call Jefferson National Bank at 1-800-468-6604 
or contact your nearest Jefferson National Bank office. 


me Equity Line: 
tement Savings Eagle Cash 
ar Banki Locations 


©1992 Jefferson National Bank. PermaCash is a registered trademark of Jefferson National Bank. Equal Opportunity Lender f&y Member FDIC 


User friendly 
hard ware 


We call it Cross-Colors;" the brightest, 
cleanest colors available in the porcelain 
industry. Non-stop research & development, 

a pioneering manufacturing process: just two 
key reasons why independent tests prove ours 


ZSSS CROSSVILLE CERAMICS: 
WV America’s Porcelain Tile 


Richmond, VA 23236 Virginia Beach, VA 23452 
(804) 794-2700 (804) 498-4848 


Fairfax, VA 22031 
(703) 280-4300 


the finest porcelain with the best color clarity 
in the world. Delivered with speed only a U.S.- 
based manufacturer can promise. 
Cross-Colors™ comes in the colors and 
textures demanded by American consumers. 


“e MOSAIC FILE Company 


OF VIRGINIA 


Chantilly VA 22021 ^ Rockville, MD 20852 Springfield, VA 22150 
(703) 631-4848 


(301) 881-2520 (703) 451-8801 
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A Restoration of Pride at The Barret House 
Finding the means to repair the 1844 Barret House and restore its 
former elegance has been a decade-long project for Virginia archi- 
tects. Now, with the reopening ofthe Greek Revival landmark, the 
brilliant outcome rewards the long wait. By Vernon Mays 


Inform Awards: The 1992 Winners 
"Twelve projects, representing entries that ranged from museum 
exhibits to clock designs, were selected as winners in the inaugur- 
al Inform Awards program. This year's roster of honored projects 
is featured with comments from the distinguished jury. 


New Art Furniture 
What sensibilities inform the work of today’s crop of studio furni- 
ture designers? That all depends on whose studio you visit. Intro- 
ducing the work of eleven Virginia artists who bring wide-ranging 
backgrounds and fresh attitudes about color and materials to their 
efforts at form-making. By Vernon Mays 


. 
DesignLines 
new developments in design and the arts 


2 
DateLines 
a calendar of events, lectures and exhibitions 


e 
Profile 
Charles Gillette: planting the garden fantastic 


* 
Travel 
seeking out the best design museums 


v 
Books 
an Arkansas original; telling history, Scully style 


On the cover: The Barret House stairwell and the Denning Residence (inset). 
Barret House photo by Prakash Patel. Denning photo by Julia Heine. 
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Latrobe's vision of the prison (above) and his plan before it was altered (left). 


Archaeologist Probes Ruins of Latrobe Prison 


For decades, an air of mystery has 
surrounded the historic facility 
that was the beginning of the 
Virginia State Penitentiary. Built 
from 1797-1800 in general accor- 
dance with a design by Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe — who is labeled 
by many as the father of the archi- 
tectural profession in America — 
the grand horseshoe-shaped build- 
ing served as the state’s main penal 
institution from 1800 until 1928. 


Parts of it were demolished then, 
as a series of large cellblock addi- 
tions began at the prison. By the 
time plans were made to close the 
facility in 1991 and sell the land 

it occupied to Ethyl Corporation, 
no one knew what, if anything, 
remained of the original building. 
No sooner had the last prisoners 
been transferred than work on 
clearing the site began for an 
expansion of Ethyl's downtown 
Richmond headquarters. But 
before the demolition began in 
earnest, Ethyl called in archaeol- 
ogist Katharine Beidleman to 
answer: Is there anything left of 
the original Latrobe structure? 


As it turned out, there was. Beidle- 
man and a team of assistants dug 
first in the open courtyard and 
located the original wall that 
closed off the horseshoe, includ- 
ing the outline of a set of rooms at 
the entrance gate. A good portion 
of the Latrobe structure had been 
flattened and built over, Beidle- 
man says, with full sections of the 
building’s footprint missing. 
Foundations also were located for 
a series of workshops that crowd- 
ed the open courtyard planned by 
Latrobe. A second phase of field 


work this year focused on the 
cells at the apex of the curve, 
which had been sealed under a 
concrete slab for decades. Those 
masses of brick have been mea- 
sured and photographed, and the 
site examined for archaeological 
evidence such as buttons, ceramic 
fragments and nails that will tell 
something of the lives of the pris- 
oners and the construction meth- 
ods used in building the complex. 


“One of the interesting things we 
are finding is the difference 
between what was planned and 
what was built,” Beidleman says. 
Corrections philosophy at the 
time urged that each prisoner 
remain in solitary confinement, 
Beidleman explains. But the fact 
that the prison was state-run 
meant that it had to pay its own 
way. That required assembling 
prisoners in workshops where 
they could produce goods for sale. 


From history’s point of view, the 
prison is important because it 
reflects the evolution of penal 
reform. Latrobe's design stemmed 
from the idea that housing con- 
victs in solitary confinement 
would bring about penitence, 
wrote architect Douglas Harns- 
berger in a historic report com- 
missioned by Ethyl. Up until the 
late 1700s, the “Bloody Code” 
still prevailed in Virginia, often 
meaning that criminals were nail- 
ed to the stocks by their ears or, 
in the most severe cases, burned 


at the stake. 


But the building’s architect is a 
source of equal, if not greater, 
significance. While Latrobe is 


well-known among architects, th 
general public has largely over- 
looked him. Even in Virginia, 
where he built his first buildings, 
few would know to place him on 
the same level of importance as 
Thomas Jefferson. “Latrobe and 
Jefferson are the first two giants 
of American architecture,” says 
Charles Brownell, associate pro- 
fessor of art history at Virginia 
Commonwealth University. 
“Each one responded profoundly 
to the other. For instance, Jeffer- 
son requested Latrobe's help in 
designing the University of 
Virginia, and used it — we know 
that. Likewise, Latrobe is deeply 
indebted to Jefferson in his work 
on the U.S. Capitol." 


In the end, Latrobe's scheme was 
watered down by the efforts of 
Major John Clarke, an amateur 
architect who took over supervi- 
sion of the project, compromisin 
the plan for central surveillance 
by moving the location of the 
keeper's house. Nevertheless, the 
building played an important role 
in the history of Virginia correc- 
tions and the architecture of the 
early Republic. 


"Those facts alone were enough to 
elicit a plea from national AIA 
Executive Vice President James P 
Cramer that Ethyl take ample time 
to examine the valuable resource 
that concerned parties believed 
was slated for demolition. Now 
that the documentation is com- 
plete, some are lobbying Ethyl to 
incorporate a portion of the orig- 
inal prison into a park or plaza as 
the surrounding site is developed 
with a new research facility. Ethyl 
spokesman Rob Buford says any 
number of possibilities remain 
open for discussion; for now the 
company’s plan is to cover the 
ruins again with earth. ^I feel con- 
fident that in the entry plaza for 
the new six-story building, there 
will be some visual interpretive 
element acknowledging Latrobe's 
contribution. Just how it will be 
interpreted above ground remains 
to be seen,” Buford says. 
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Urban Design Winners: Place or Image? 


s the historic role of a town center as the 
ink of a community still valid? If so, how 
as this concept been adapted to 20th 
'entury needs? A rare opportunity to 
amine these issues in practice is provid- 
:d by the Leesburg Municipal Govern- 
nent Center and Reston Town Center, 
wo Virginia projects that received Urban 
Design Awards this year from the Ameri- 
an Institute of Architects. 


;eesburg, a marvelously preserved 18th 
'entury town with an eclectic mixture of 
lelicately scaled brick, stone and wood 
tructures, features a historic courthouse 
et on a town green, which still functions 
is the traditional meeting place. In 1987, 
he town sponsored a national design 
sompetition for a new town hall, munici- 
al center and parking garage to be located 
jn a block adjacent to the courthouse 
rreen. The winning scheme by Hanno 
Weber & Associates of Chicago, now 
:ompleted, is a deft placement of elements 
hat respects the historic streetscape, pro- 
rides important connections for pedestri- 
in and vehicular traffic, and develops a 
ense of place for the local government. 
Jy locating the parking garage in the 
eart of the block and placing the munic- 
pal building along one edge of it, the 
'esult is a new town green which runs 
hrough the block and gives prominence 
o the town hall. 


The new civic complex at Leesburg is 
neither overtly historicist nor starkly 
modern, with the architecture alluding to 
historic elements, but interpreting them 
in contemporary ways with modern 


xc : E 
In Reston, something is amiss: the feeling of the 
new town center is artificial. 


materials. These buildings are contex- 
tual in their urban responses, historic in 
scale. While the overall site plan of the 
development is excellent, the best 
aspect of Leesburg’s new complex is the 
town green. Part formal paved space, 
part garden, the green is made all the 
more noble and appropriate by the 
octagonal town hall, which derives a 
strong presence from its towering roof 
and soaring cupola that recalls the his- 
toric courthouse nearby. 


A different approach to urban design 
was taken some 20 miles away in the 
new town of Reston, which was begun 
from scratch in 1963. A town center for 
Reston was intended since its inception, 
but active planning for it did not begin 
until 1981. Amidst great fanfare, the 
first phase of Reston Town Center was 
completed in 1990. Developed privately 
and designed by RTKL Associates of 
Baltimore with Sasaki Associates of 
Watertown, Mass., this 20-acre project 
includes 60 shops, two office towers, a 
multiplex theater and a 14-story hotel 
surrounded by a multitude of parking 
lots and a parking garage. 


On the surface, there is much to admire 
here. The buildings form a well-related 
ensemble created by a continuous two- 
story base that gives strong edges to 

the streets, The horizontal alignment of 
the buildings and repetition of architec- 
tural elements lend coherence to the 
façades. Shop fronts are pleasantly con- 
sistent, and the street amenities (lights, 
signs, benches and plants) benefit from 


The garden space of Leesburg's government 
center responds to the scale of the town. 


Michael Bednar 
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| SYSTEMS 


AUDIO 

* Multi-Zone, Multi-Source 

* Dolby Surround Sound 

* Lucasfilm THX Home Theaters 


* Commercial Sound Systems 


VIDEO 

* CATV/MATV Systems 

+ Front and Rear Projection 
* DATA Projection 


* Satellite Systems 


SECURITY 

* Intrusion Detection 
* Fire Detection 

* Access Control 

+ CCTV Monitoring 


HoME AUTOMATION 
* Appliance Control 

* Drapery Control 

+ Lighting Control 

+ HVAC Remote Control 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

+ Multi-line Telephone Systems 
* Voice Mail, Paging 

+ Computer Networking 


+ Intercom 


Lewis & CLARK SQUARE 


SUITE 102 
250 West Main STREET 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 22901 


804.296.5696 


FRANKO, LaFRATTA & EARINHOLT 


DISTINCTIVE, QUALITY RENOVATIONS 


2121 North Hamilton Street, Unit J, Richmond, Virginia 23230 (804) 355-4917 


THE SNEAD COMPANY, INC. 
J : AM 
Delaware—Maryland—DC—Virginia 


Manufacturers Representatives 
Architectural Building Products 
Windows—Glass—Curtain Walls—Accessories 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR EFCO CORP. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CURTAIN WALL 
& STOREFRONT 


8260 Hull Street Road 29 Robins Way 
Richmond, Virginia 23235 Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania 19317 
804-276-9353 804-276-2617 (Fax) (215) 358-1972 (and Fax) 


EFCO and The Snead Co. are proud to have provided the curtain 
wall and operable vents for The Barret House renovation. 


being designed as a package. The result i 
at once spacious yet humane, functional 
yet gracious, coherent yet lively. At the 
center of it all is Fountain Square, a pave 
and landscaped plaza that, to its credit, 
offers a comfortable place to stroll and si 
beneath shade trees. 


But something is amiss here. In spite of it 
initial pleasantness, there is an uneasines: 
about Reston Town Center which spring 
from its artificiality. Everything is new. 
It’s all perfect, gleaming, somehow unrea 
Is this really a town center, a gathering 
place for the community? Where is the 
traffic, the hustle and bustle, the activity 
of people? It looks more like some new 
form of shopping mall with an urban 
theme. Few residents can walk, ride a 
bicycle or take a bus to get here; the auto 
mobile is virtually mandatory. What's 
missing? There are no public uses or pur 
poses, no civic presence, no poor people. 
Certainly the addition of planned hous- 
ing will make this town center seem 
more genuine. New services for residents 
will add a variety of activity, and a cultur- 
al center will provide another boost. 


It is difficult, on one hand, to compare 
the projects at Leesburg and Reston 
because of their differences in age, scale 
and purpose. And yet, because they are 
both called town centers, they stand 
being scrutinized as such. If Leesburg fit: 
our traditional definition of town center, 
then Reston does not and its name should 
be changed. But whatever it is called, 
Reston Town Center will be interesting 
to observe as it grows, for it is as much an 
experiment in urban design as was the 
original plan for the new town. 


In contrast, one can already detect the 
significance of the renewed town center 
at Leesburg. This is more than an 
anachronism; this is a testament to the 
validity of the human need for a strong 
political, social and economic center with 
the continuity of tradition. Citizens need 
a strong sense of place to develop com- 
munity spirit and loyalty. The lesson here 
is to value and support such genuine 
places not only for their historic example, 
but also for their contemporary validity. 
Michael Bednar, FAIA 


The author is a professor of architecture at the 
University of Virginia. 


Che Taliesin Preservation Commission 
as selected Joseph Dye Lahendro of 
-ynchburg as historical architect for the 
‘rank Lloyd Wright properties in Spring 
sreen, Wisconsin, including Taliesin and 
he Hillside School. The National Trust 
or Historic Preservation has awarded a 
irst prize for craftsmanship to Don A. 
wofford of Charlottesville for his reno- 
ation of Farley, an antebellum plantation 
iouse in Brandy Station. Construction is 
inderway on the Portsmouth Children's 
Museum, designed by AP2 Architects of 
Newport News. Work is in progress on 
he Henderson Hall Multipurpose Facili- 
y, a 23-acre project for the U.S. Marine 
Zorps in Arlington incorporating park- 
ng, offices, a theater, and chapel, all de- 
igned by Kerns Group Architects of Wash- 
ngton, D.C. A planning study for the 
ew Alleghany Highlands regional jail is 
eing prepared by Hayes Seay Mattern & 
lattern of Roanoke, which was recently 
ommissioned to design a new 40,000- 
quare-foot juvenile detention center for 
he City of Norfolk. The construction 
ontract has been awarded for a 135,000- 
quare-foot AMG Ford Dealership in 
afat, Kuwait, designed by Freeman & 
lorgan Architects of Richmond. The Na- 
ional Park Service has commissioned 
arlton Abbott & Partners of Williamsburg 
nd Dewberry & Davis of Marion to design 
he Blue Ridge Music Center, an am- 
hitheater and visitors center at Fancy 
zap to highlight the region's music. 

MSS Architects of Virginia Beach is de- 
igning the 320,000-square-foot Naval 
ea Combat Systems Engineering Sta- 
ion in Suffolk, a research and develop- 
nent complex. Harry McKinney of Abing- 
on is designing the Community Health 
nd Services Building for Southwest Vir- 
inia Community College in Richlands. 
he DePasquale Gentilhomme Group of 
tichmond has completed the design for 
dditions and alterations to St. Bridget's 
zhurch and School in Richmond. Ran- 
orn Wildman Krause Brezinski of Newport 
News has completed design of a 420,000- 
quare-foot manufacturing and adminis- 
ration facility for Lucas Control Sys- 
ems Products in Hampton. 
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The First Source for Information 
About Manufacturers & Products 


The First comprehensive, comparative, 
portable Source to facilitate the specifier’s 
search for that “just right" product. The 
First easy-to-handle, easy-to-use product 
information service compiling thousands 
of products and materials from a wide 


. range of manufacturers. The 1992 First 


Source for finding that elusive product. 
Architects’ First Source 


FIRST SOURCE 


4126 Pleasantdale Road * Suite B-222 
Atlanta, GA 30340 
(800) 395-1988 * (404) 417-1955 


WITHOUT THE 
RIGHT SUPPORT, ANY 
ROOF CAN 
FALL TO RUINS. 


Brace yourself. Ruffin & Payne has been making the best trusses in Virginia since 1952. 
In fact, we have the most modern truss facility anywhere in central Virginia. Computer- 
designed for strength and inspected by engineers for structural 
integrity, our trusses can be made to any size or specification. 
Whether they’re roof or floor trusses for residential or = 
commercial use. To see for yourself, just visit Ruffin & Payne 
on the corner of Laburnum and Vawter Avenues (just east x* 

of the State Fairgrounds in Richmond), or call us at 804-329-2691. Because when it 
comes to trusses, no one else supports you better than Ruffin & Payne. 


RUFFIN GQOPAYNE 


VIRGINIA'S PREMIERE LUMBERYARD SINCE 1892 
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Vright hae ANNOUNCING A NATIONAL DESIGN COMPETITION 
Frank Lloyd Wright in Washington,” an A CENTER FOR CIVIC ACTIVITY 
xhibit of 17 Wright-designed buildings JURORS 
or Virginia, Maryland and D.C. sites. W.G. Clark - Clark & Menefee, Architects 
ept. 4 - Oct. 11 at the Pope-Leighey Kathryn Clarke - Principal, Solomon Inc., Architecture and Planning 
Iouse, Alexandria. 703-780-4000. Robert Dripps - Director, Program in American Urbanism, UVa 
Roger Hedgepeth - Mayor, Town of Blacksburg 

Mary Fessler - Library Board Member 

Cash Prizes totaling $20,000 
$15,000 in Prizes for Open Category 


(Comprised of individuals and teams throughout the U.S.) 
$5,000 in Prizes for Restricted Category 
(Comprised of individuals and teams from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University) 


Registration fee is $75.00 
Registration period closes September 18, 1992 
Make checks payable to: Town of Blacksburg 


20,000 for Your Thoughts To register, send name, address, and registration fee to: 
»oscin A Cemer for C Aoi? £0. CATS, 
national design competition for a town 

enter and library in Blacksburg. Cash 
rizes total $20,000. Registration closes 
ept. 18; submissions due Dec. 1. 
iformation: 703-961-1114. 


)ream House 

n exhibit at the Peninsula Fine Arts 
enter in Newport News features eight 
onceptual “room settings” created 
rough collaborations by architects, 
rtists and studio furniture makers. 
‘hrough Sept. 17. 804-596-8175. 


Katherine Wetzel 


Vashington Rethought mn 
Vashington area architects present 

vised versions of monuments, buildings 

1d neighborhoods in the nation's capital. 
xhibit at the National Building Museum, Blacksburg in 1853, from the Lewis Miller sketchbook 

et, 1 - Jan. 31. Symposium Oct. 22 (Courtesy of the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center, Williamsburg, VA) 


)2-272-2448. " 


en Years After 

laya Lin, designer of the Vietnam War J 

lemorial, joins veterans and post-trau- De arnette & Paul, Inc. 
1a experts to discuss the memorial’s con- Agency Est. 1899 


oversial beginnings and later success. . 


lov. 6 at the National Building Museum. INSURANCE FOR 


eservations required. 202-272-2448. n THE DESIGN PROFESSIONAL 


lesigns on D.C. 
ennsylvania Avenue, the city’s monu- | * Loss Prevention Seminars 
ents and edge cities are considered 
y a blue-ribbon panel including Andres — | 
Juany and Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk. | 
lov. 7-9. A Smithsonian Resident | 


o * Premium Credit Programs 
* Contract Review 


ssociates Program. 202-357-3030. * Pre-claim Dispute Resolution 
—— . All Lines of Insurance 
three architects featured in The New Tailored to the Needs of 
innish Architecture, a recent book by i the Design Professional 
irginia Tech professor Scott Poole, will 
resent their work in Blacksburg this fall. 
Yates to be announced. Contact Clara : 804-210-0 Fax: 804-270-0136 
Lox for details. 703-231-9934. | REO zs 

dd: | Mailing Address: Located: 
Resipeing Your Dream : 4212 Park Place Court 
Noted professionals explore residential P.O. Box 17370 Innsbrook Corporate Center 
arden design in eight lectures. Series Richmond, VA 23226 Glen Allen, VA 23060 


egins Oct. 14. A Smithsonian Resident — | 
\ssociates Program. 202-357-3030. | 
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While an unlikely place to pre- 
serve a legacy, the real estate clas- 
sifieds in the daily newspaper are 
the spot where, until recently, 
Richmonders have most frequent- 
ly been reminded of Charles F. 
Gillette's special gifts as a land- 
scape designer. There, listed 
along with the number of bed- 
rooms and baths, would appear a 
line that the agent hoped would 
clinch the sale: “Original Charles 
Gillette garden.” 


The cachet that a Gillette garden 
has often lent a traditional 
Virginia residence is comparable 
to the prestige and pleasure of a 
river view in Manhattan - the 
most reassuring way to keep in 
touch with nature without leaving 
home. But Gillette (1886-1969) 
was more than a landscaper to 
high society — although the 
Wisconsin-born designer was 
embraced by Virginia's upper 
crust. As a convergence of recent 


Charles F. Gillette 


By Edwin Slipek, Jr. 


events confirms, he was “the 
father of Virginia gardens" and he 
set the highest standards. He was 
a romantic. He loved a sweeping 
vista, but was a master at defining 
more intimate outdoor spaces. 


He masterfully designed pieces of 


garden architecture. But, most 
importantly, he had a knack for 
mixing native and imported 


Charles Gillette early in his career. 


Gillette often incorporated fountains and ponds into his landscapes to mirror buildings, as he did here at Little Yatton in Orange County. 


plants and trees in an eclectic 
fashion. He used them simply, 
but effectively. 


"This past May, the Lewis Ginter 
Botanical Garden in Richmond 
sponsored a Gillette Forum 
which brought together leading 
ts and histori- 


landscape archit 
ans to discuss Gillette's contribu- 
tions and the *Country Place 

Era,” a period from about 1890 to 


the Depression, when a number 
of large residential properties 
were developed. Featured among 
as 


the symposium; speakers 
George Longest, whose new book 
Genius in the Garden: A Biography 
of Charles F. Gillette (University 
Press of Virginia) provides the 
first comprehensive examination 
ofthe life of a man whose 55 
career and 2,500 projects have 
proven him as successful in shap- 
ing a modest townhouse garden 
as in planning rambling country 
estates or corporate campuses. 


year 


FURNITURE 


36" COCKTAIL 


EM TABLE BY 


|. JOAN IRVING 


in otherwise severe stone pool at the Parsons 
residence in Richmond is enlivened by the 
trickle of water and a sprite atop a dragonfly. 
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[ have loved looking at places I have 
nown [all my life] through the eyes of 

nother man,” says Longest, an avid gar- Let us 
ener and professor of English at put your 


irginia Commonwealth University. 


[ knew that all my favorite places in abstract 1 
irginia were designed by Gillette. No 


e LI 
ne has equaled the grounds at Virginia ideas into m 


louse.” At the 10th century Virginia E NS 
Jouse, an English priory transplanted a concrete ( 

1 Richmond's West End in the ’20s, form. 
;illette fashioned a series of gardens 
1spired by Renaissance design but 
empered by the Arts and Crafts move- 
nent. He established a sweeping lawn 


'hich unfolds — n: wii Fine cast stone SE ABOARD 
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and maximum PRODUCTS 
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vhether for grand estates or more mod- : Cast Hone 

st domestic projects — one must exam- write for P.O. Box 24001 
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eriod between the World Wars. P (804) 275-0802 


Virginia cities, like those nationwide, brochure. 


vere amidst the first great wave of sub- 
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urban development. Ameri 


ns were 
seeking to establish a sense of perma- 
nence in newly hatched neighborhoods, 
Gillette assisted in the design of the 
Rothesay development in Richmond’s 
West End and was much in demand by 
Richmond’s suburban gentry in Ginter 
Park and Windsor Farms, who formed 
the core of a burgeoning country club 
and corporate culture. And labor was 
more readily available during this time 
than it would prove to be after 1945. In 
short, the times were right for a man of 
Gillette’s talents and he was the right 
man for the times. 


Gillette grew up in Wisconsin where he 
s close to his father, an herbalist who 


wi 
practiced the healing arts and had a knowl- 
edge of how to grow plants. The elder 
Gillette would reach his rural patients by 
horseback, often taking young Charles 
along for the ride. It was through his 
father that Gillette first developed an 
interest in horticulture. But, equally 


important, he developed a keen interest 
in man’s relationship to nature. 


At Belfield, in Lexington, Gillette wove a composition of plants and masonry to create architectural 
spaces. He developed great skill at creating discrete "rooms" within the context of a larger garden. 


Gillette apparently never received any 


formal academic training. But during one 


of his first jobs as a counselor and care- 
taker for patients at the Wisconsin 
Institute for the Feeble Minded, Gillette 


is said to have observed the positive 
effect nature could have on patients who 
took walks and enjoyed outdoor activi- 
ties. Around 1903, Gillette moved to 
Boston to apprentice in the landscape 
design firm of Warren H. Manning, one 
of the three or four top national firms of 
the day. Manning himself had entered the 
field years earlier as an apprentice to 
Frederick Law Olmsted, designer of New 
York City's Central Park and the grounds 
of the Biltmore estate near Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


Among Gillette's first projects was the 
landscaping of Chelmsford, an estate in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, where he 
employed the “Country Place" style, 
emphasizing proportion and scale of out- 


door spaces, harmonious relationships of 
plant form and landscaping materials, and 
lack of pretense. "At the time Gillette 


was entering the practice, landscape 
architecture was a young field - mostly 
parks, parkways, exhibition grounds and 
larger scale projects," says Reuben 
Rainey, an associate professor of land- 
scape architecture at the University of 
Virginia who is among the leading 
authorities on Gillette's work. “In 1913, 
there were fewer than 100 members of 
the ASLA [American Society of 
Landscape Architects], and most mem- 
bers were in the northeast and midwest. 


The growth of American landscape 
architecture was a response to urbanism 
and the industrial revolution." 


In 1911, Gillette’s star must have risen 

in the Manning firm because he was dis- 
patched to Richmond to oversee land- 
scaping of the new University of 
Richmond campus. He interrupted his 
work in Richmond temporarily to 
embark on his first and only trip abroad. 
He visited England, Ireland, France and 
Holland under the sponsorship of one 

of Manning’s well-to-do clients, recording 
his impressions in a journal and through 


hotographs. He returned to Richmond 
| 1913 to establish his own office. 


hroughout his career, Gillette tackled 
any public projects. He designed the 
rden of the Virginia Executive 
lansion, the grounds of the Virginia 
istorical Society and, in a long and 
uitful collaboration with the Garden 
lub of Virginia, the gardens of land- 
arks such as Kenmore in Fredericks- 
irg and Woodrow Wilson's birthplace 
Staunton. Gillette also designed the 
avidson College grounds in North 
arolina, and the corporate campuses of 
ients such as Ethyl Corporation and 
eynolds Metals Company in Richmond. 


tis the very image of an office develop- 
ent as one approaches it, in terms of its 
mplicity,” Richmond landscape archi- 
ct Ralph Higgins says of Gillette’s work 
r Reynolds. “It is a strong space — so 
rong, it almost wouldn't matter what 
e architect had built there." Indeed, 
hat architect Gordon Bunshaft of 
ddmore, Owings and Merrill designed 
1957 was a classic International style 
fice building. “That is one thing about 
illette: He was able to create spaces, no 
atter what the scale, that were propor- 
mal to the setting,” Higgins observes. 


was in his country estates, however, 
nere Gillette used his broadest vocabu- 
ry in tying the residences to the distant 
rests or nearby fields using sight lines 
ved from European Renaissance tra- 
tions and the more informal principles 
‘18th century English landscape design. 
1t in his designs, Gillette did not resort 
slavish copies or mimicry. “He inter- 
ets rather than replicates,” says Longest. 
\ny moron can do an 18th century gar- 
n. But it takes a genius to interpret his- 
rical space for contemporary use.” 


le was a very talented person who was 


Xt an innovator by any means,” says 
ainey. “But he put certain spins on the 
ading aesthetic of the time. He loved 
ants and used a larger plant palette than 
ost landscapers of the time. He used 
‘oad-leafed evergreens to strengthen his 
signs.” According to Higgins, whose 
ther apprenticed under Gillette, *a 
illette garden was a series of spaces 
hich read together as a large space. It 

as usually organized around a formal 
puse. There was a real sequence of 
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going from the inside to the outside." 
"Today, when Higgins is asked on occa- 
sion to "update" a Gillette garden, he 
tries to reinforce the organization of the 
original garden, not monkey with it. 


If Gillette gardens are being rediscovered 
by those who appreciate the recent past, 
Gillette himself not only learned from 
the past, but also put it to work for him. 
Gillette was a great recycler, moving gar- 
den ornaments around, shifting architec- 
tural elements and even moving tons of 
soil. He once claimed the dirt being exca- 
vated at a site in Richmond where a Sears 
& Roebuck store was being constructed. 
Gillette had the dirt hauled miles away 
and fashioned into terraces a* a client's 
home near the Country Club of Virginia. 


Gillette, literally, left no stone unturned. 


Edwin Slipek, Tr. is the architecture colum- 
nist for Style Weekly in Richmond. 
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A RESTORATION OF PRIDE 
AT 


‘THE BARRET HOUSE 


BEING ENTRUSTED WITH THE CARE OF AN ARCHITECTURAL LAND- 
MARK IS AN HONOR, INDEED. BUT FINDING THE MEANS TO REPAIR 
THE 1844 BARRET HOUSE AND RESTORE ITS FORMER ELEGANCE 
HAS BEEN A DECADE-LONG PROJECT FOR VIRGINIA ARCHITECTS. 


NOW, THE BRILLIANT OUTCOME REWARDS THE LONG WAIT. 


Text by 
VERNON MAYS 


Photographs by 
PRAKASH PATEL 


mond's Fifth and Cary streets and coax the mind's eye into trans- 

forming the raw mix of industrial buildings and parking lots 
to a picturesque residential streetscape with tree-shaded side- 
alks and stately white porticos. Yetthat was the setting along fash- 
mable Fifth Street as recently as the turn of the century, before 
oom times rendered mere residences expendable in the context 
f downtown growth. 

Only a fragment of that former scene has survived in the 
eart of what was once among Richmond's most desirable neigh- 
orhoods, located high on a bluff overlooking the James River. 
Vhatremains today isa Greek Revival residence known as the Barret 
Iouse — home in 1844 to a prosperous tobacconist, survivor in the 
920s of the wrecking ball, and now headquarters to the Virginia 
ociety of the American Institute of Architects. 

“The Barret House is a fine house in every way,” notes 
Jalder Loth, senior architectural historian at the Virginia Depart- 


| tstrains the imagination today to stand at the corner of Rich- 
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ment of Historic Resources. “It’s not dazzling, but in that way it is 
typical of Richmond — reserved and refined, not showy.” Refined 
proportions and subtle details were typical characteristics of Greek 
Revival buildings that popped up all over America in the early to 
middle 1800s, and the Barret House is a significant example of that 
style. But more important, the Barret House, as the benefactor of 
recent efforts to repair its frayed edges and restore its former ele- 
gance, serves as a textbook example of how historic buildings can 
be converted to new uses and how a partnership of interests can 
join forces to preserve valued pieces of our cultural history. 

Ever since Virginia architects accepted the house in 1977 
as a gift from preservationist Mary Wingfield Scott, the organi- 
zation has struggled to find the means to maintain, much less 
restore, the three-story house. By the late 1980s, the signs of 100- 
plus years of city life were showing pitifully. Peeling paint and leaky 
gutters were the least of the concerns; more critical was the con- 
dition of the stately portico that rises the full height of the build- 


FRONT AND REAR PARLORS IN THE BARRET HOUSE SERVE DOUBLE DUTY 
AS MEETING ROOMS AND EXHIBITION SPACES. THE ELABORATE MID-19TH 


CENTURY CHANDELIER WAS REMOVED FROM THE CEILING AND RESTORED, 


ing’s rear facade. Its wood deck and column covers were rotting; 
the piers at one end were beginning to twist and lean, threatening 
to separate the porch entirely from the main house. As usable space, 
it served only as a roost for pigeons. 

The financial remedy for those ills was a product of happy 
circumstances linking the Virginia Foundation for Architecture 
and its sister organization, the Virginia Society of the AIA. The 
Foundation owned the building, warts and all, and needed a depend- 
able tenant whose rents could help defray the cost of renovation. 
The Society, whose programs and staff had grown in recent years, 
needed adequate office and meeting space for its operations. 
Locating those functions in an historic building seemed all the 
more appropriate. The shared commitment of the two groups was 
basis enough to proceed with hiring an architect and making the 
ary financial arrangements to get the job done. 

The delicate repair and restoration of the house required 
an architect with particular skills, and the choice was narrowed to 


necess: 


Joseph Dye Lahendro, AIA, a specialist in the restoration of his- 


toric landmarks. Prior to his being tabbed for the Barret House 
commission, Lahendro had completed, among other projects, the 


architectural research and restoration of the Abingdon Episcop 
Church (c. 1755) in Gloucester and the McIlwaine House (c. 181 
in Petersburg, both of which are listed on the National Regist 
of Historic Places. 

Asa recognized historic property at the city, 
al levels, the Barret House required a sympathetic touch. Note 
for its pure and correct expression of Greek Revival tenets, the hou 
hasa characteristic simple and symmetrical layout, carefully aligne 
windows, and restrained detail. According to the nomination for 
which led to its placement on the National Register in 1971, tl 
Barret House’s proportions inside and out made it stand out amor 
the other Greek Revival houses built in Richmond. Other detai 
such as the marble paving at the front entrance, the elaborate dot 
ble molding around the ceiling of the downstairs parlors, and tl 
graceful mahogany railing leading to the second floor set this re: 


state and natio! 


idence apart in great s 

But because of the house's adaptation for use as moder 
offices, the work was not conducted in the severe terms of a stri 
restoration. “We knew that we were not creating a house mus 
um,” Lahendro says. “We were making this into office space. Th 


MARBLEIZED WALL FINISH SETS OFF ‘THE CENTRAL HALL FROM THE REST OF THE HOUSE (ABOVE). HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS INVARIABLY MAKE 
FERENCE TO THE BEAUTIFUL MAHOGANY STAIR RAILING, DECORATED BY TRADITION WITH AN INLAID IVORY “MORTGAGE COIN” (BELOW), 


ew construction is compatible with the his- 
ric, but I went to great effort to separate the 
ew construction from the historic building.” 

The hiring of Taylor and Parrish, Inc., 
f Richmond as the general contractor was a key 


sis of the house’s condition indicated where the 
most attention was needed. Despite the poor 
shape of the portico, the remainder of the house 
was in surprisingly good shape, Lahendro says. 
The movementand tilting of the masonry piers 


lementin the project's success, Lahendro says. 
Vith a long track record of work on historic 
uildings, the firm was able to help formulate realistic budgets, offer 
schnical advice, and establish appropriate procedures. They were 
nply equipped, for example, to answer Lahendro’s questions about 
ow to install large sheets of glass on the rear portico without dam- 
zing the mature magnolia tree behind the house. That job nor- 
rally would have called for a large crane, but Taylor and Parrish 
owed up with smaller equipment that could maneuver between 
he tree and the house. “It was a matter of their anticipation,” 
ahendro says. “They knew what to expect, and so a lot of prob- 
:ms were avoided ahead of time." 

Before the first hammer could be swung, of course, the 
ouse was studied thoroughly. Research of historic documents 
evealed the history of the house and its occupants, and an analy- 
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supporting the portico were caused by a com- 
bination of forces. First, they only extended 
into the ground 7 inches, resting on bare earth. Second, a system 
oflead pipes inside the corner columns had failed years earlier, allow- 
ing rain water to collect beside the columns and soften the earth. 
“Builders of the Greek Revival period had a great belief in hidden 
gutters and hidden downspout systems — thinking that they would 
work forever,” says Lahendro. “Unfortunately, they didn’t.” 
Inside the house, while poking through little-used cor- 
ners looking for evidence of old paint colors and wall treatments, 
Lahendro discovered an unusual cavity in the wall beneath a sec- 
ond-floor storage closet. The shaft may once have accommodat- 


ed pipes, an intriguing possibility given the local legend that the 
Barret House was one of the first in Richmond to have indoor 
plumbing. But Lahendro will only speculate that the compartment 


ARCHITECT JOSEPH DYE LAHENDRO’S PHILOSOPHY OF MAKING MODERN IN'TERVENTIONS 


THAT COMPLE 
FIXTURE ON T 
REAR PORTICO (BELOW) WERE FUNDED BY A GIF 


adjacent to the upstairs bedrooms was the 
renowned “water closet.” Conclusive evidence 
of that fact has yet to be found. 

More telling of the house’s early his- 
tory was Lahendro’s paintanalysis. Even though 


NT THE SPARE GREEK REVIVAL STYLE IS EVIDENT IN HIS CHO 
SCOND FLOOR LANDING (ABOV| 


OF THE LIGHT 
NEW SHUTTERS FOR THE WINDOWS AND 
ARMARKED FOR ‘THAT PURPOSE. 


was painted on the walls to give a more permaner 
finish in the public spaces. “We never felt out 
selves bound to the original,” Lahendro says. 

‘That philosophical approach to rer 
ovating the house generated other strategie 
that were used consistently throughout th 


the woodwork had been stripped earlier in the 
20th century, he still could find evidence in 
crevices and the deepest recesses of the molding that the base- 
boards were black and the moldings were buff-colored. “We can’t 
say we restored the colors exactly. We restored the spirit of the col- 
ors,” Lahendro says. It was commonplace in the mid-1800s to dis- 
tinguish window sashes in color from window frames, so the sash- 
es in the house are painted a deep burgundy, in contrast with the 
light gray frames. 

Oral histories from Mary Wingfield Scott, a legendary 
Richmond preservationist who had donated the house to the archi- 
tects in 1977, indicated that there had been a marbleized wall treat- 
mentin the house's central hall. While Lahendro couldn't find evi- 
dence to prove or disprove it, he thinks it most likely was a decorative 
wallpaper. For the renovation of the house, a faux marbre treatment 


house to separate the old and new. “I wante 
the new work to float within the historic context,” Lahendro say: 
On the rear portico, in particular, a reveal or gap is left betwee 
the new walls and the old. Walls for the toilet rooms added on th 
back portico stop short of the ceiling, so that they are clearly iden 
tifiable as new elements inserted in the existing space. The cit 
cular stair linking the English basement and second floor is stee 
a modern element. And the black frame of the new glass wa 
enclosing the portico contrasts with the old construction. 

New interior lighting for the house (a necessity of its ney 
use as offices) was designed to be unobtrusive -and readily remov 
able without damaging the historic fabric. The sleek, modern lam 
at the second-floor landing “responds to our approach to fur 
nishing the house,” Lahendro says. “I like the Greek Revival » 


‘THE HOUSE 
THAT BARRET BUILT 


he noble Greek Revival res- 

| idence at the corner of Fifth 
and Cary streets was owned 

y a member ofthe Barret family and 


vilt by one, too. Anderson Barret, a 
rominent and well-connected Rich- 


Ironically Barret, who made his money 
from tobacco, died in his house in 
1871 when his robe caught fire while 
he was either smoking his pipe or 
lighting it. Over the years — during 
which it was occupied at various 


The Valentine Museum 


ond builder who was active in the 
onstruction of many city buildings 
etween 1800 and 1850, served as 
'e contractor, and probably design- 
r, of the house for his cousin William Barret. His credentials includ- 
d a number of fine residences and such inauspicious commissions 
s a chicken coop for the state Capitol grounds. 

Richmond's Fifth Street was one of the first neighborhoods 
verlooking the river to be built with fashionable residences. Among 
'e most visible and revered of these was Moldavia, a large man- 
ion built around 1800 near the corner of Fifth and Main. For 
lecades it dominated the area, with outbuildings and gardens that 
ccupied the entire block. In 1839, a lowlying portion of the Moldavia 
rounds was sold and, three years afterward, half of that proper- 
y was acquired by William Barret. 

Barret, a prosperous tobacco merchant, was the owner 
f popular labels of chewing tobacco including "Negro Head" and 
Lucky Strike." In 1844 he married Margaret Elizabeth Williams, 
! widow in chronic poor health. Barret had a new house built for 
iis bride that same year, even though the couple spent much of their 
ight-year marriage traveling in Southern Europe and bringing 
jome souvenirs that included grapes and roses for their garden and 
irt for their house. After Margaret Barret died in 1852, William 
arret spent the remainder of his years in relative seclusion occu- 
ying the house on Fifth Street. 

At the time the house was built, Anderson Barret would 
ave had access to the latest pattern books — particularly The Prac- 
ical House Carpenter by Asher Benjamin, which influenced builders 
ind Richmond's best craftsmen in the Greek Revival style. Those 
actors contributed to the rich features that qualified the house as 
ı grand mansion: an important site, rich materials, a pair of brick 
utbuildings, marble paving, a mahogany stair rail, generous floor 
lan, and ornamental paint schemes. The use of restrained Greek 
Revival ornament only added to the house's distinction and sig- 
valed its owner as a man of wealth and sophistication. 
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"THE BARRET HOUSE IN THE 1930s, WHEN 
ON THE FRONT PORCH ADVERTISED ROOMS TO LET. 


times by a Civil War hero, a French 
consul, and the executive secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Board — the 
house survived several other calami- 
ties. The original wood-shake roof was damaged by fire in 1896 
when sparks flying from a burning church on nearby Grace Street 
ignited it. (Tin soon replaced the wood shakes.) In 1929, the house 
was sold to a company that planned to level it and erect a park- 
ing garage - a plan that was stalled by the Great Depression. 

Seven years later, the owners sought to sell the house for 
its materials, but it was bought in 1936 and saved from certain demo- 
lition by Richmonders Mary Wingfield Scott and Elisabeth Bocock. 
During World War II, the house was loaned to the Navy League 
Club, which entertained thousands of sailors there. In 1975, the 
Virginia Chapter (later the Virginia Society) of the American Institute 
of Architects began leasing office space in the house from Scott. 
Two years later, she donated the Barret House to the architectural 
community by transferring ownership formally to the Virginia 
Foundation for Architecture. 

Many happy coincidences connect the Barret House with 
the architectural community in Virginia. Among them is the fact that 
William C. Noland, who in 1914 founded the Virginia Chapter of 
the AIA, was William Barret’s great nephew. In the 1970s, Mrs. 
Noland returned two bronze statues originally owned by Barret to 
their niches on the curved stair inside. Copied from statues of 
Lorenzo di Medici and Diana at the Hunt at the Borghese Gallery 
in Rome, they may have been purchased by the Barrets on one of 
their European excursions. The Medici statue still occupies a niche 
along the stair, a contemporary reminder of the man who built the 


house 148 years ago. 


This story was drawn from a report by historian Sarah Shields Driggs. 
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"THE NEWLY-ENCLOSED REAR PORTICO ACCOMMODATES A CUSTOM-BUILT SPIRAL EXIT STAIR AND 


OTHER AMENITIES, SUCH AS A WORK SPACE, KITCHENETTE AND RESTROOMS. THE DRAMATIC 
OVERHAUL OF THE PORTICO IS EVIDENCED BY THE SAME VIEW PRIOR TO RENOVATION (BELOW). 


because it is logical, rational, clear and mas- 
culine. So in our furnishing plan for the 
house, we wanted a clean look with clear, 
simple geometries that are compatible in 
style with the Greek Revival.” 


stantial concrete footings) was built at th 
lower level and a number of replacement bal 
lusters were turned for use on the railings 

Even though much of the worl 
was completed by modern-day contractors 


AIA files 


Lahendro’s decisions about how to 
approach the work on the Barret House did not escape review by 
municipal and state agencies with a vested interest in the proper- 
ty, however. Scott had granted easements on the interior and exte- 
rior of the house, so all changes required approval of the state 
Department of Historic Resources. The city Commission of 
Architectural Review had to deliver its stamp of approval, as well. 
Both review boards focused their attention on the back of house, 
where the most significant changes were taking place. To satisfy 
their questions about shutters that were being added on the end 
bays of the rear facade, Lahendro provided evidence of a system of 
grooves on the handrail and the bottom of the entablature above 
that suggested shutters has existed earlier, at least on the top floor. 
Inrebuilding the portico, as much of the original material was pre- 
served as possible, though a new masonry structure (placed on sub- 


Lahendro saysa spirit of craftsmanship pre 
vailed. Cracked marble mantels in the basement were replacec 
with matching stone. Rotted column bases on the front porch wert 
replaced with new bases that are indistinguishable from the old 
Plaster cornices inside the house, and stucco walls on the outside 
were repaired and filled. And new hinges for the shutters were fab 
ricated using traditional forging techniques. In addition, mechan. 
ical, electrical and structural work on the house was coordinatec 
by Hanover Engineers, who functioned asa critical part of the ren- 
ovation team, Lahendro says. 

The biggest surprise of the whole undertaking occurrec 
one morning when workmen were tearing out water-damaged floor 
boards in the basement toilet room. There, beneath the doorway 
was a long-forgotten oval cellar lined in brick. Work was halted 
immediately until an archaeologist from the Department of Historic 


MOST IMPORTANT TO DESIGN REVIEW BOARDS 
THAT OVERSAW THE PROJECT WAS PRESERVING 
THE HOt HISTORIC CHARACTER, IN SPITE 
OF THE NEW ENCLOSED SPACE ON THE REAR 


'esources could investigate the find and photograph it. 
sahendro quickly designed an access hatch that was inserted 
nto the replacement floor to allow for later inspection of what 
; assumed to be a root cellar. 

Now that the work is completed, Lahendro says the 
iggest success of the project is that “the portico is now used.” 
or occupants of the house, unobstructed views of the down- 
own skyline are enjoyed that were denied for years because 
f the structural uncertainty of the porch. *It was an experi- 
nce that was lost until we replaced the portico." 

One must assume that the earlier charm of the house 
as been regained, if not exceeded, by the contemporary inter- 
retation of the old house. Its Greek Revival characteristics — 
alance, harmony, restraint, and noble proportions - still exist 
n all their glory, establishing the framework for a new archi- 
ecture. “In the final analysis, the landmark wasn't imposing," 
;ahendro says. “It was a point of departure that allowed us to 
ook ahead and not force us to look behind." 
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DONATIONS HELP 
TO MAKE IT HAPPEN 


T he successful completion of a project such as the Barret House 
renovation often depends on the generosity of many individ- 
vals, institutions or companies that share a commitment to the preser- 
vation of historic resources. In this particular case, the resources 
needed by the Virginia Foundation for Architecture to carry out the 
project have been lessened by a combination of grants, cash dono- 
tions, and gifts-in-kind. 

Grants to support specific portions of the work were instru- 
mental in getting the project started. In 1989, the first funds ear- 
marked specifically for the repair of the house were received in the 
form of a $6,000 Threatened Properties Grant from the Virginia 
Department of Historic Resources. Since then, additional grants 
from the William Byrd Branch of the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities and the T. David Fitz-Gibbon Charitable Trust 
also were received. 

Anumber of individuals have pledged to support the work 
on the house. They are Edward E. Alvarado, Paul H. Barkley, H. 
Beckstoffer, Robert H. Boynton, John W. Braymer, Frederic H. Cox, 
Richard Ford, Jr., James E. Gehman, Wayne L. Hughes, Robert L. 
Mills, Kenneth L. Motley, Harry W. Porter, Mary E. Rider, James W. 
Ritter, Patrick N. Shaffner, Henry V. Shriver, John Spencer, John R. 
Strang, Charles W. Steger, R. Randall Vosbeck, William Vosbeck, 
G. Truman Ward, William K. Whidden and James Williams. 

Companies, including many architectural firms, that have 
joined the effort are Browne, Eichman, Dalgliesh, Gilpin & Paxton; 
Bond, Comet, Westmoreland & Galusha; The Design Collaborative; 
Hanbury, Evans, Newill, Vlattas & Co.; Hargrove, Brockwell & Asso- 
ciates; Hoy Construction Company; Innova Architecture; Keystone 
Architecture; Pleasants Hardware; Rancorn, Wildman, Krause, 
Brezinski; and Wright, Robinson, McCammon, Osthimer, and Tatum. 

Supplementing that pool of funds has been a number of 
invaluable in-kind contributions from area vendors. During the early 
stages of the project, Dewberry & Davis architects and engineers 
of Richmond provided the land survey. The landscape plan for the 
property was donated by Higgins Associates landscape architects: 
trees for the property were a gift of Watkins Nurseries. Legal ser- 
vices for the various transactions involved in the financing of the 
project were given by Thomas J. Hassell, Jr., Esq., and Edith Longest. 

Enclosing the rear portico of the house was made possi- 
ble by donation of the EFCO Corporation curtain wall system by 
The Snead Company. Masonry materials were provided by Southern 
Brick & Block Co., Inc., while the brick walks atthe rear of the house 
were contributed by Capital Masonry Corporation. New metal 
railings added to the front stairs were a gift from Liphart Steel Co., 
Inc. Paving materials for the driveway and parking lot were donat- 
ed by Luck Stone Corporation. Grading and paving of the park- 
ing lot were donated services from Shoosmith Brothers Inc. Decades 
of dirt buildup on the granite wall fronting Cary Street were removed 
in a cleaning operation provided by Dominion Restorations. Material 
for repairs to the house's standing seam roof was a gift of N.W. 
Martin & Bros., Inc. Replacement marble pavers for the front por- 
tico and walk were given by H.E. Satterwhite Inc. 

Carpeting on all three floors of the house was a gift of 
lees Commercial Carpet; carpet padding was provided by E.R. 
Carpenter & Co. Plumbing fixtures for the accessible bathroom in 
the English basement were a donation of Ferguson Enterprises. 
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THE VIRGINIA 
FOUNDATION FOR ARCHITECTURE: 
BUILDING A VISION 


sk an architect to tell you about 
A architectural utopia and here are 

some of the things you'll hear: From 
early childhood, every citizen’s education 
includes study of the environment, both the 
natural and the manmade environment, and 
the relationships between them. With this 
developed awareness, everyone who can 
influence decisions about altering the envi- 
ronment — from building an elementary 


D 


In a way that was likely unanticipated | 
leaders at the time, the Foundation’s bigge 
challenge came — if not exactly from Gree 
bearing gifts — through the gift in 1977. 
a Greek Revival mansion in Richmond E 
noted Richmond preservationist Mat 
Wingfield Scott. The donation of the Barr 
House was intended to provide a local hon 
for the American Institute of Architects. Ar 
the Foundation, established and governe 
principally by architects, was happy to hay 


school, to developing a transportation sys- 
tem, to establishing a “protected” historic 
district — knows that these decisions should be made in relation to 
immediate function as well as to vistas, green space, zoning issues, 
pedestrian access and a host of other concerns. 

Although architects might add that Sir Winston Churchill 
was referring to “buildings” in their broadest contexts, they imag- 
ine a world that understands his aphorism: “We shape our build- 
ings: thereafter they shape us.” 

Alas, most would agree that the real world is a far piece 
from this imagined ideal. But the nearly 40-year-old Virginia 
Foundation for Architecture has been working hard to embody the 
architecture profession's collective sense of obligation to work 
toward that ideal. From granting seed money for elementary school 
programs about architecture to accepting stewardship for a des- 
ignated state landmark, the Virginia Foundation for Architecture is 
focusing on pieces of utopia. And in doing so, it has also accept- 
ed a big challenge: defining a vision that will find like-minded sup- 
porters in a fiercely competitive philanthropic world. 

Confronting that challenge has meant building on, but also 
transcending, the original purposes for which the Foundation was 
established in 1954. In times when coordinated systems of finan- 
cial aid did not exist for most university students, the Foundation 
set about to assist architecture students attending Virginia Tech and 
U.Va., and later at Hampton University’s new program. Over the 
years, tens of thousands of dollars have helped dozens of students 
complete their professional educations. Since the mid-’80s, five stu- 
dents have traveled in Europe on an extended fellowship to help 
them integrate firsthand observation and study of buildings and 
places into their own professional development. Endowed schol- 
arships that carry the names of some of the profession's founding 
fathers in Virginia - William C. Noland, O. Pendleton Wright, and 
Merrill C. Lee — were established as memorials by families and col- 
leagues and, for the Foundation’s first 20 years, scholarships were 
its defining interest. 


a permanent home for its affiliated profe 
sional society rooted in the cultural and architectural history of tl 
capital city. The arrangement was a particularly fortunate one: 
assuming the stewardship of a historic building the Foundation we 
enabled — one is tempted to say "forced" by Scott- to lead by exar 
ple; and in having a compatible tenant in the Virginia Society : 
the American Institute of Architects, the Foundation is developin 
the financial strength to reach beyond architects in crusading fe 
an awareness about how the natural world, planning, historic prese 
vation, adaptive reuse, new design, infrastructure, and affordab 
housing come together to shape thriving, nurturing communities. 

This influence will develop in small pieces, but Foundatio 
leaders are encouraged by new financial resources that will spee 
the effort. Late in 1991 the Foundation received the largest gift i 
its history — $250,000 from the estate of architect T. David Fit 
Gibbon. While windfalls of this sort are vital to establishing a su 
taining endowment, they are also few and far between. A mor 
important step in the Foundation's reaching toward the future is i 
current "Campaign for Building a Vision,” the first major fund-rai 
ing initiative in its 38-year history, earmarked to retire constructio 
debt on the Barret House. 

With better than half of its $500,000 goal already pledgec 
leaders of the Foundation admit that it's a rough time to be askin 
architects and others in the construction industry — its logical coi 
stituency — to reach deeper into their pockets. But the transform: 
tion of the Barret House provides an important example of whe 
commitment can accomplish, and one likes to imagine that Mar 
Wingfield Scott- walking early some morning through this favorit 
of her Richmond acquisitions — would say, “The architects did it right. 
Ultimately, of course, the influence must spread as the forces of chang 
intensify rapidly across the Old Dominion. Virginians are proud c 
their architectural past, and the Foundation must stimulate the thinl 
ing that helps maintain the state’s legacy of livability. 

John W. Brayme 
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SieMatic 
SieMatic has been creating 
unique and innovative 

| kitchen design for more 
than half-a-century. 

Now the standard of excellence for 
kitchen interior design worldwide, 
SieMatic combines the tradition of 
European craftsmanship with the 
ingenuity of German engineering. 
The selection of available finishes 
includes traditional woods, 
contemporary laminates, high gloss 
lacquer and mirror-like polyester. 
To receive your personal copy of the 
SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 182-page 
full-color presentation of exquisite 
kitchen interior design, send your 
request on your company’s 
letterhead to: 


SieMatic Corporation 
300 D Street S.W., Suite 233 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
or call 
(202) 479-7220 


YOUR LARGEST RESOURCE FOR TRADITIONAL FURNISHINGS! 
Mastercraft Interiors’ Wholesale Division 


ONLY MASTERCRAFT INTERIORS CAN OFFER YOU: 
* The area's largest selection of traditional furniture & accessories for immediate delivery 
* The availability of top name brands like: 

Stickley, Hickory Chair, Henredon, Pennsylvania House & Classic Leather. 
* Extensive catalog & fabric libraries 
* Courteous & professional service before & after the sale 
* Professional & confidential delivery 
* 6 convenient locations * Free parking * Open 7 days a week 


For more information, please call 


EI Jim Dini at 708-684-1776 « ete adco Oak 

" Hours: Mon-Thurs 10-9 « Fri, Sat 10-6 * Sun 12-5 Š 

g Rockville Rockville Annapolis Fairfax Alexandria Alexandria 

Z| 1428 Rockville Pike TheFemasisHiaweSure 1405 Forest Drive 10390 Lee Highway 615 N, Washington St. Pesos 
301-770-0400 795 Rockville Pike 301-269-5530 703-273-7800 705-684-1776 - Washington St. 

g 301-294.9445 800-638-1151 poorer 


AWARDS 


1992 WINNERS 


INTERIORS 


INSTALLATIONS 


OBJECTS 


26 Twelve projects, representing entries that In this issue, we proudly announce the winners of the first Inform 
ranged from museum exhibits to clock designs, Awards program, a design competition that began as a casual sug- 
were selected as winners in the inaugural gestion late in 1991 and gained momentum fast. Here, apparently, 
Inform Awards program. This year's roster of ^ was an idea waiting to happen, for the program announcement 
honored projects is featured with comments generated a spirited response from architects, craftspeople and 
from the distinguished jury. interior designers throughout the Mid-Atlantic region. Much of 

the credit for that should be directed to Inform's editorial adviso- 


ry board, whose members agreed that a design awards program spon- 


sored by the magazine should put its emphasis on being inclusive, 
rather than exclusive. The board’s consensus was that a magazine 


intended to encourage good design across the region should be open 
to anyone in the region who practices design. Thus we invited par- 


ticipation from individuals and firms who practice throughout our 


primary circulation area, which — in addition to Virginia — includes 
Washington, D.C., Maryland, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Of the nearly 150 entries submitted, about one-third came from 
outside the state’s borders. 


While the magazine’s advisory board enthusiastically received the 


suggestion for an awards program that focused on interiors, its mem- 
bers insisted that our definition of “interiors” be as broad as pos- 
sible. On that basis, we encouraged our readers to submit designs 


for furniture, objects, exhibitions, retail displays, lighting, and 
informational signs, among other possibilities. The submitted 
objects, in particular, generated the most enthusiasm, and at times 
the most levity, from the jury. 


Not that the jury didn't take its role seriously — quite the contrary. 
We assembled a distinguished panel of jurors who brought solid cre- 
dentials and a broad vision to the selection process. They were Mark 
Simon, FAIA, principal of Centerbrook architects and planners in 


ssex, Connecticut; W.G. Clark, AIA, principal of Clark and 
lenefee Architects in Charlottesville and a professor of architec- 
re at the University of Virginia; and Frederick R. Brandt, cura- 
r of 20th century art at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in 
ichmond. Following accepted procedures for such juries, the 
io reviewed submissions presented in notebook-sized binders that 
ontained photographs of the projects and any drawings needed to 
plain them. The entrants’ names were hidden in sealed envelopes, 
isuring that the identities of the designers remained secret until 
| the award winners had been chosen. When the envelopes were 
pened, it became apparent that one emerg- 
g young talent from Bethesda, Maryland, 
ad captured the jury’s eye an astounding 
umber of times with his richly detailed res- 
lential interiors (see next page). 


here also were awards recognizing insti- 
tional and office interiors. But the jury's 
iost pointed criticisms took aim at the 
tter category of entries. “We saw an awful 
st of office interiors,” said Simon. “A lot of 
em showed great care [in the design], 
nd obviously a lot of money thrown at 
em. But they were all formulas. They 
ere all very similar to each other, to the 
oint of being bland." Bec: 


se people spend 
ore waking hours in an office than almost 
nywhere else, Simon argued, office build- 


gs deserve more thoughtful designs. 
What happens in an office, it seems to me, 
; that there is very little thinking up front 
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and a lot of thinking at the end of the project. Maybe it's that the 
older people in the firms that do offices are kind of bored with what 
they are doing. And the younger people, who are doing all the detail- 
ing, are excited about the opportunities. And that's why you see a 
lot of effort on the detailing." 


Clark laid the blame for the sameness of office interiors at the feet 
of corporations, who he says *seek out themselves" in their choic- 
es of design firms. “Corporations are looking to be bland and unin- 
teresting,” Simon added. “They are afraid of overstating themselves. 
I think they are afraid of looking foolish 
more than they are interested in doing well 
or making progress.” 


Nearly all the office interiors lacked what 


Clark called an “architectural idea,” prompt- 
ing the designers to compensate by substi- 
tuting lavish woods, expensive stone, or 
excessive decoration. “The things that we 
picked seemed to have a freshness, and the 
designers we recognized have no fear of try- 
ing to do with fewer materials or design 
moves,” said Clark. In the end, what won this 
jury’s endorsement most readily was evi- 
dence that an interior or object was designed 
in the spirit of making art. Whether the con- 


the Governors office suite or a whimsical 
proposal for a closet-on-wheels, the single 
thread linking these projects is an absolute 
commitment to excellence. 


text happened to be a skillful renovation of 
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Mcinturff Scores a Clean Sweep 


Mark Mcinturff, who founded his own archi- 
tectural practice justsix years ago, is the undis- 
puted darling of this year's Inform Awards pro- 
gram, walking away with one Honor Award 
and three Merit Awards for his residential inte- 
riors. Working in a multi-level hillside studio 
crowded with building photos and study mod- 
els, he and three associates quietly toil over 
the elements of an architecture characterized 
by craftsmanship and fine detail. 


Ahands-on practitioner who modifies his build- 
ings as they take shape, Mcinturff acknowl- 
edges that a staff of four “is about as big as | 
can manage." He believes also that quality work 
is just as likely to come from small offices as 
from large ones. Mcinturff left the University of 
Maryland in 1972 with the first graduating class 
of architects; now he teaches there part-time. 
He continues to draw inspiration from his men- 
tor Charles Moore and 20th century architects 
such as Louis |. Kahn, Carlo Scarpa and Otto 
Wagner. While his commissions sometimes 
extend into small office interiors, Mcinturff 
focuses on residences, because "the greatest 
emotional commitment comes from residential 
clients." Most of his work involves renovation 
of existing buildings, which goes with the turf 
ofhis locale. “Being an architectin Washington 
is kind of like being an architect in Hong Kong," 
says Mclnturff. "There are very few undeveloped 
lots to work on.” 


HONOR AWARD 


Maple Columns and Paper Screens 


McInturff Architects 


PROJECT: Denning Residence 


PROGRAM: Renovation ofa 1970s multi- 
level house. 


SOLUTION: Anewarchitecture of wood, 
aluminum, stone and fiber was inserted into 
theoriginal house, with special attention paid 
to the relationships between warm and cool, 
hard and soft, reflective and translucent 
surfaces. Triangular maple columns, light- 
ed internally and topped by tubes of fiber- 
glass paper, define the entry and set off the 
living room. Linking the kitchen, dining 
room, and living room is an aluminum ceil- 
ing light fixture. Large windows on the 
front of the house are shaded by fiberglass 
paper panels on rolling steel frames. 


ARCHITECTS: Mclnturff Architects, 
Bethesda, Maryland (Mark McInturff, AIA, 
principal). 

CLIENT: Jacqueline Denning. 


CONTRACTOR: Shorieh Tàlaat Design 
Associates. 


CONSULTANTS: A. E. Boland, kitchen 
cabinetry; Chuck Andrade, custom paint 
finishes. 


“A very tightly 
woven composition 


JURY COMMENTS: 

Clark: “It is a very tightly woven comp: 
sition supported by a level of detail that 
convincing, but not distracting.” 
Simon: “It is simple, but rich. It looks ve 
livable in its lightness.” 

Clark: “The detailing and design seems t 
respond to conditions of the place, the buil 
ing, without relying unnecessarily on a prt 
determined style. And so it doesn't have a 
the [Postmodern] tricks, or dots, or fou 
squares, or whatever. We should mentio 
also that the craftsmanship is beautiful." 
Brandt: "And the use of light. I also like 
the detailing ofthe rolling screen that co 
ers the window. It seems to work witho 
being obtrusive.” 
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| Residential Trio 


McInturff Architects 


Photos: Julia Heine 


“They have bounced light 
around marvelously.” 


PROJECT: A House in Northwest Washington, D.C. 
PROGRAM: Renovation ofa split-level house to improve the pr 
mary living areas. 


SOLUTION: Aconventional street-oriented living room was cot 
verted to a kitchen, and a new living room was oriented to a re: 
zing the client's privacy and marrying hou: 


garden and pool, empha: 
and garden as an extended space. Spare detailing in mahogan 
granite, aluminum and glass unites the open floor plan. Space 
interrupted, but not entirely divided, by screens and sliding pat 
els. Custom cabinetry, built-ins, light fixtures and a living root 


rug designed to accommodate the furniture contribute to an int 


rior design that is fully integrated. 


ARCHITECTS: Mclnturff Architects (Mark McInturff, AL 
ssociate). 


principal; Miche Booz, 
Name withheld by request. 


CONTRACTOR: Hodgson Builders, Inc. 


JURY COMMENTS 

Simon: "The house is turned around so that it can enjoy its bacl 
yard. The architects have taken the kitchen and put it towards th 
front of the house and turned the living room toward the outsid 
The kitchen is beautifully detailed.” 

Simon: "They have bounced light around marvelously." 

Clark: ^I think they are using light off the pool and then off..." 
Simon: “... that shiny ceiling, reflective ceiling. Yes, that's ver 
clever. On a sunny day, that must give a wonderful kind of dapple 
effect on the ceiling." 


ROJECT: Garcia Residence 


ROGRAM: Renovation ofa 1920s wood frame house of Arts and 
crafts inspiration. 


OLUTION: The first floor plan was reconfigured to improvecir- 
ulation patterns and room proportions. Ash doors and panels line 
he hall to a height of seven feet., creating a uniform wall pattern 
nd concealing storage and service doors. Throughout the first 
loor a high dado line, ash paneling, copper leaf accents and over- 
ead beams are used to realize more fully the Arts and 
f the original house. 


crafts intent 


ARCHITECTS: Mclnturff Architects (Mark McInturff, AIA, 
rincipal; Miche Booz, associate). 


LIENT: Kenneth and Patricia Golding. 


ONTRACTOR: Hodgson Builders, Inc. 


URY COMMENTS: 

“lark: “First of all, this merit award is given with primary inter- 
st to the first floor of the project. The second floor changes 
haracter radically." 

srandt: “The first floor tends to respect the Arts and Crafts ele- 
nents of the house by mimicking some of the elements you 
vould find in Arts and Crafts furniture and interiors." 

simon: "It has a datum line at about three-quarters of the way up 
he wall, with darker elements like wood and dark paint below the 
latum and white paint above, so that you have light to live by, but 
vood and dark colors to give you comfort." 

Clark: “This technique also serves to hold together an interior 
hat has right much going on in it. So it seems like a simple, sure 
nove imposed on the house that unites everything.” 

simon: "And the rigor of it. From my experience in working on 
1ouses, clients and contractors are always after you to break the 
‘igor that has been established and maintained here. This interior 
s busy enough so that if the architect broke the rules, then it 
vould all fall apart." 
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PROJECT: ‘Taylor Residence 


PROGRAM: Renovation of a three-story late-I9th century 
Washington, D.C., rowhouse. 


SOLUTION: A fourth floor of living space was added by exca- 
vating the former basement mechanical room, which was con- 
verted to a kitchen. The design and layout of the existing floors 
were developed with respect to their tradition, while the former 
basement was designed in a more contemporary mode using 
metal, stone and stucco. 


ARCHITECTS: Mclnturff Architects (Mark McInturff, AIA, 
principal; Miche Booz, associate). 


CLIENT: David and Bonnie Taylor. 
CONTRACTOR: Heirman Renovations. 


JURY COMMENTS: 
Simon: "This gets a special mention for its kitchen, which takes a 
low and dreary space and makes it very livable. It is beautifully 
detailed." 

Clark: “Italludes to old basement kitchens, but is elegantly detailed 
within a reasonably simple palette.” 

Brandt: “It tends to respect the age of the house, while still being 
contemporary.” 

Simon: “Refrigerators and wall ovens al 


/s present a problem, 
and they are handled very gracefully. They always end up feeling 
like sore thumbs and here they are dealt with as part of the overall 
composition.” 

Clark: “They have gotten rid of the standard kitchen cabinets and 
replaced them with shelves, which is another thing that makes it 
seem older. For my money, I'd like to see a photograph of it work- 
ing, because if it had glasses and ketchup bottles and tomatoes sit- 
ting around, I think it would be even better.” 
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MERIT AWARD 


Deco Delight 


Weinstein Associates Architects 


PROJECT: Office Lobby, 666 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE, 
Washington, D.C. 


PROGRAM: A lobby providing access to new office floors added 
on top of a 1930s retail building made in the Art Deco style. 


SOLUTION: The office lobby is designed in the same spirit as the 
addition to and renovation of the original building. A bas-relief panel 
designed for the exterior is repeated as a horizontal band on the 
interior, concealing an indirect light source that washes the wood- 
toned faux finish plaster walls. An undulating plaster wall acts as a 
counterpoint to the linear, horizontal-banded walls. Marble floors, 
designed in a counterchange pattern, help to draw visitors into the 
space and toward the elevators. 


Maxwell Mackenzie 


ARCHITECTS: Weinstein Associates Architects, Washingto 
D.C. (Amy Weinstein, AIA, principal; Christena Kirwan, Linc 
Gureckas, project architects). 


CLIENT: Stanton Development Corp. 
CONTRACTOR: American Property Construction Co, 


CONSULTANTS: Malcolm Robson, decorative finishes; C.N 
Kling & Associates, lighting; Giannetti Studios, bas-relief panel fal 
rication; Ehlert/Bryan Inc., structural; R. Petrossian & Associate 
mechanical. 


“It’s not formula-bound.” 


JURY COMMENTS 

Simon: “The interior here is, at once, reminiscent of the Art Dec 
era that the original building was from and very much a part of ov 
own time. It's something new. It’s a hybrid — very much its ow 
thing — but it recalls a past era without being simply a reproduc 
tion. At the same time, it also has a tremendous amount of inver 
tion to it, whether it's the floor pattern or the pattern of the ligh 
tracks. All that is put together very skillfully.” 

Clark: “You can see the light track as being an analog to the floo 
in a sense. Even the selection, in this case, of the mirrored eleva 
tor door is brilliant. A lesser person would have had a normal ele 
vator door there and the place would have gone dead.” 

Simon: “It’s inventive. There are elements here that these design 
ers have invented on their own.” 

Brandt: “It’s not formula-bound.” 

Simon: "There's nothing formula-bound about it. There are a lc 
of pieces here that are brand new, that you've never seen anywhere 
on the one hand. On the other hand, almost all of them evoke som 
other place in time, so that you've got the best of both worlds.” 
Clark: “One of the qualities that surprises me about it is that Ikee 
thinking a European did this. There is enough nerve to go in her 
and introduce these new patterns, rather than simply respect wha 
is already there. It is nice to see.” 

Simon: “At the same time, we have seen other projects where peo 
ple have invented like mad, and it hasn't held together. What is aston 
ishing about this is that it all holds together as a composition. Tha 
is the real magic." 


Photos: Tamara Mischenko 


Office of the Governor, Virginia State Capitol, 


ichmond. 


To preserve what remained of the original 1785 con- 
ruction and design office suites for the Governor. 


( V: Research revealed information about the building's 
riginal construction, particularly evidence of a cream-colored 
aint used on the wood trim. Colors known to have been used by 
'homas Jefferson, the original architect, inspired paint selections 
or the walls. Fabrics of the type and style popular in 1790-1800 were 
sed for upholstery and window treatments. The Governor’ office 
ras reoriented to face a marble fireplace and entry doorway. 


Norfolk 
John Paul C. Hanbury, AIA, principal in charge; Barbara Strickland 


Hanbury Evans Newill Vlattas & Co. 


age, interior designer; Wayne B. Anderson, intern architect). 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 


Heyward Construction Co. 


simon: “This takes spaces which suffered from bureaucratic tired- 
1ess and renders them in semihistorical correctness, at the same 
ime making them light and livable and friendly again. It shows off 


t, specifically the moldings anc 
painted dark. Here they are paint- 


best eff 


he richest parts to the 


mwork, which previously were 
:d lighter than the walls so that they stand out, a little prouder o 


themselves." 


Clark: “But it’s really a very good demonstration of the power of 
interior design to project a building - it really did lift the spirit of 


the building from that tiredness to a very fresh and crisp place.” 
Simon: "It is very hard to bring light to a pre-Victorian, mid-19th 


century type of space — to make it livable without ripping the exist- 


ing architecture apart. And here the three-dimensional aspects of 


the space are still historically correct." 
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MERIT AWARD 


Executive Privilege | 


Hanbury Evans Newill Vlattas 


“It shows off the richest parts 
to their best effect.” 


Kid's Stuff 


VMDO Architects 


ARCHITECTS: VMDO Architects, Charlottesville (Daniel Simpson, 
AIA, G. Lawson Drinkard, AIA, Richard Ford, AIA, Henry Ayon, 
AIA, design team). 


CLIENT: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
CONTRACTOR: Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


CONSULTANTS: Lanna, Dunlap & Spriggs, mechanical/elec- 
trical; Amy Brook Snider, Jack Glover, Debby Frazier, Mary Wayne 
Fritzsche, Sandy Rusack, design. 


Prakash Patel 


Charles Shoffner 


PROJECT: Children’s Art Resource Center, Virginia Museum 
Fine Arts, Richmond. 


PROGRAM: Conversion ofa 1,000-square-foot room into a ce 
ter for children’s studio art workshops and exhibits. 


SOLUTION: The design intent was to achieve a stimulating en 
ronment which grows out of a series of oppositions, such as t 
conflict between the ideas of instruction and invention. The ab 
ity to transform the room gives itan animated quality that is inten 
ed to excite and interest children. 


“The lighting, ceiling, 
furniture and storage are 
thoughtfully integrated.” 


JURY COMMENTS: 

Simon: “This kind of project does not normally receive the lev 
of attention it got here.” 

Clark: “This comes very close to designing a day-care center. An 
generally, what one does for a day-care center is to design the be 
room you can and then run for the hills, because all that furnitur 
andall that stuff gets imposed on it. This designer was clever enoug 
to control that, and clever enough to control it under the guise « 
making space. The panels can fold up, and the kids can have a danc 
in there. I think that is incredibly impressive. And the lighting, cei 
ing shape, furniture and storage are thoughtfully integrated. Her 
the scale is really achieved through an understanding of an oper: 
tion, and providing for it through very thoughtful design." 
Brandt: "The ceiling panels, the way they appear to be full arc 
but are not full arcs, are worth mentioning." 

Clark: “It explains a lot to children. It looks like a didactic exer 
cise, in that there are beams and vaults and all these things goin 
on, while in fact it is interior design." 

Simon: “It’s playful too - the table legs that swing up and becom 
these strange moose heads. It's ornamental, and the lightin; 
becomes ornamental and patterned, and the whole becomes a lit 
tle friendlier for that." 


'ROJECT: Exhibit design for Circa 1492: Art in the Age of 
ixploration, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


'ROGRAM: An installation of 569 art objects representing 
‘uropean, African, American and Oriental cultures. 


OLUTION: The exhibition was divided into three sections, with 
he cultural theme of each being enhanced by the design. Mediterranean 
'alleries featured framed views and arched openings, and includ- 
'd spaces such as a Moorish tower. Oriental galleries featured sim- 
ler lines, wall panels of rough cedar, and asymmetrical arrange- 
nents. In the Americas section, wall finishes and pyramidal forms 
vere designed to evoke monumental Aztec and Incan architecture. 


)ESIGNERS: Office of Design and Installation, National Gallery 
of Art (Gaillard Ravenal, chief curator of design; Mark Leithuser, 
leputy chief of design; Gordon Anson, lighting designer; Linda 
Heinrich, Donna Kwederis, William Bowser, John Olson, Jane 
Rodgers, Barbara Keyes, Floyd Everly, Thomas Piddington, Frank 
Figgins, project design and construction team). 


LIENT: National Gallery of Art. 
| 
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No Clash of Cultures 


National Gallery of Art 


JURY COMMENTS 

Brandt: “I liked it because of its respect for the objects, its imply- 
ing of the various cultures that it dealt with, because this was a 
cross-cultural exhibition, with simple but effective doorways, 
pedestals, wall coverings. This went a step farther than the stan- 
dard installation.” 

Simon: “It shadows the culture that it is presenting, You have the 
gentlest kind of memory of the culture there without it intruding 
on your relationship with the object. There is a differentiation in 
the detailing from culture to culture.” 

Brandt: “Also, you can see in the plan where each segment is given 
its own set of spaces, but they are tied together architecturally. 
"Therearea tremendous number of objects from disparate cultures 
in disparate media, and they are brought together so you flow from 
room to room." 

Simon: “It’s very hard to give just the hint of culture through the 
doorway motifs and the colors and the shapes of the bases beneath 
the objects. It can get hokey very fast, and they avoid being hokey. 
It is barely there. It's that same method of judging good design - 
if you took anything away it wouldn't work as well and if you added 
anything, it wouldn't work as well. It's just the right level of inter- 
vention." 
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On Display 


Bushman/Dreyfus Architects 


PROJECT: Retaildisplay for Lindavan der 
Linde, Inc. 


PROGRAM: A display system for hand- 
crafted jewelry. 


SOLUTION: Tooffset the curvilinear nature 
of the jewelry, the choice was made to devel- 
op a simple, muted background for its dis- 
play. Metal components fabricated at a local 
welding shop support sheets of tempered 
glass that add a glistening layer in front of 
the hand-rubbed wall finish. 


DESIGNERS: Bushman/Dreyfus Archi- 
tects, Charlottesville ( Jeff Bushman, AIA, 
principal; Jim Powell, associate). 


CLIENT: Linda van der Linde, Inc. 


CONTRACTOR: C&C Ornamental 
Ironworks. 


CONSULTANTS: Linda van der Linde, 
color selection. 


JURY COMMENTS 

Clark: “What’s nice about this is that it is 
not just reducing something to a minimum, 
because you could have done that with just 
one sheet of glass and one back." 

Simon: "It makes the object precious with 
the second sheet of glass." 

Clark: “I admire the redundancy of mate- 
rials, or the scale of it actually — specifical- 
ly the glass that is sliding down in front of 
an opaque piece. There is no need for glass 
beyond that point. He could have rested the 
glass on this counter.” 

Simon: “That gives you the base.” 


Beaurline Photography 


“I admire the redundancy of materials.” 


“Why baven't 
I thought about 
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HONOR AWARD 


Timely Matters 


Dunay Architects 


PROJECT: A Homogeneous Clock. 


SOLUTION: The clock face is designed 
by articulating a structure based on the 
principal numbers. Each number gathers 
momentum as it proceeds toward 12 o'clock. 
The lines produce a form analog which is 
literal, tangible and real — and needs no 
recourse to abstract references. 


MATERIALS: Aluminum plate (milled 
with a fine sandblasted anodized finish) or 
painted plexiglas. 


DESIGNERS: Dunay Architects, Blacksburg 
(Donna W. Dunay and Robert J. Dunay, ATA). 


FABRICATOR: Emory Shaver. 


JURY COMMENTS 
Simon: “This is one of those 1960s-revival 
objects.” 


Clark: “It’s very clever the way the clock 
hand gathers the hours and deposits them 
all at a single point. It’s quite nice. It’s one 
of these things that you see somebody else 
do and you say, ‘Oh, why haven’t I thought 
about doing that?’ It’s great. The architect 
went out and got the parts, the workings, 
and put them in a different kind of sur- 
round. These are beautiful, beautiful objects.” 
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MERIT AWARD 


Light at any Height 


Robert P. Tierney 


PROJECT: Height Adjustable Lamp. 


SOLUTION: The lamp consists of two perforated aluminum 
squares connected with threaded rods and aluminum tubing to 
form a cube. A long strip of cotton muslin is threaded through the 
cube on both sides to enclose the bulb and socket. The cotton strip, 
weighted at the bottom, holds the cube in place by friction. The 
cube slides up and down the strip to any desired height. 


MATERIALS: Perforated aluminum, frosted acetate aluminum tub- 
ing, threaded rod, nuts and washers, light bulb, standard socket, 
cotton muslin. 


DESIGNER: Robert P. Tierney, Architects Dayton & Thompson, 
Richmond. 


FABRICATOR: Robert P. Tierney. 
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"It's one of tbe most 
wonderfully inventive things 


we have seen.” 


JURY COMMENTS 

Simon: “It’s a clever design. It uses few parts very effectively.” 
Brandt: “We're assuming it’s a prototype. It needs some refining.” 
Clark: "It's one of the most wonderfully inventive things we have 
seen today. It’s nice how it blurs the distinction between what is 
normally thought of as ‘hardware’ and what is normally thought of 
as ‘light fixture,’ in that the suspension of it is the muslin cloth that 
becomes the light lens.” 

Simon: “The light comes through the muslin, but also reflects off 
it. Because you have the two layers, the light leaks down between 
the two layers of muslin a little and then reflects onto them so that 
you geta multitude of light sources. That makes it very spooky and 


special." 


Mark Mitchell 


MERIT AWARD 


Variations on a Theme 


Starling Keene and W. Jude LeBlanc 


"It's an empty tbing tbat is 
completely self-assured.” 


RO JECT: Clothes-hanger, or Armoire Revisited. 


DLUTION: By the year 2001, ecological concerns and higher 
ergy costs will mean that existing buildings will not be so read- 
demolished. Buildings will be reused more often than is now 
stomary, and one facet of this design challenge will be to invent 
aptive insertions for existing spaces — changes at the scale of fur- 
re rather than building. Hence, the clothes-hanger, a storage 
it with open-ended spatial implications made from a simple 
hme and skin. (Note: This object was prototyped as a result of its selec- 
for the exhibition “Design Explorations: 2001," sponsored by Metropolis 
igazine and the Parsons School of Design in New York.) 


SIGNERS: Starling Keene and W. Jude LeBlanc, Charlottesville. 


BRICATOR: Brueton. 


ATERIALS: Stainless steel framing, cotton duck, and leather 
cased wheels. 
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JURY COMMENTS 
Simon: “This has many different uses. It can be used as a 
portable closet. And an armoire. A dressing room. A cabana. It’s 
mysterious — that is what is most special about it. You're not quite 
sure what it's for or what it is, but you know it's something." 
Clark: “But it makes you look at all of the things it possibly could 
be in a new light. That's what's so nice about it. I’ll never be able 
to look a closet in the eye again. And, even if it were nothing, its 
appeal to me has to do with the qualities of its materials — the 
metal frame covered by this piece of cloth." 
Simon: “It has a sense of completeness to it.” 
Clark: “It’s an empty thing that is completely self-assured, even 
in its posture. I mean it is just standing there, reared back ...” 

*... asking to be filled with something.” 
: "Also, being translucent, any of the suggested uses for it 
would be very interesting." 
Simon: "And they are all plausible — absolutely plausible." 
Clark: “You could just sit in there and be mean. There's just no 
stopping the thing. It just wants to be everything.” 
Simon: “You could get some privacy in your office.” 
Clark: “What I was curious about was this thing which is like a 
tail. But I also wondered if it was a handle, as if you could tip this 
thing over.” 


Brandt: “It’s pretty clean joinery.” 
Clark: “And it looks like it has been rechromed. I think that we 
could call it the vertical gurney. That we have found the vertical 


it obsessed the jury for an hour.” 
Clark: “You could also mention its potentials for eroticism, 
voyeurism, and cruelty.” 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN 


What sensibilities inform the work of today’s crop of furni- 
ture designers? That all depends on whose studio you visit 
Introducing the work of eleven Virginia artists who bring 
varied backgrounds and fresh attitudes about color, form 
and materials to their interpretations of domestic objects. 


By Vernon Mays 
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Anodized aluminum 


disks bloom atop a six-foot 
floor lamp. Design by 

Robert Chase of Richmond. 

Phone: 804-355-7160 


Photos: Tony Sylvestro 


ifty years from now, one has to wonder, what will art historians 
ay about furniture-making in the late 20th century? Did it rep- 
esent the zenith of civilization? A way station on the path to dar- 
ig new forms of expression? Or a world gone mad? 

If nothing else, the scholars will have their hands full 
oining an “ism” that can adequately contain the broad spectrum 
f work that has emerged from the experiments in furniture de- 
ign being conducted by artists today. Certainly there is an atti- 
ide reflected here. Sacred cows are a thing of the past; the old 
ules no longer apply. But it would be inaccurate at the same time 
p say that “anything goes." That approach is a bit too casual to 
pply to this collection of artists, who are earnest, rigorous, thought- 
al — dare we say intellectual? — in their pursuit of artistic purity. 

For the most part, these studio furniture makers operate 
reely within a framework that acknowledges, if not always respects, 
he historical precedents of furniture design. Their reference 
oints from the past hundred years include 
igures such as Charles Rennie Mackin- 
osh, Frank Lloyd Wright, Eileen Gray, 
„e Corbusier and Charles Eames, and 
novements ranging from Arts and Crafts 
o the Bauhaus. One can argue that the 
ervasive influence of the Bauhaus, with 
s emphasis on industrial methods and 
nanmade materials such as steel, chrome 
nd glassalso created a impersonal climate 
f manufacturing against which the studio 
urniture makers of the mid-1900s were 
eacting. Now some of those same manu- 
actured objects - or the materials they 
lorified —are being incorporated into the 
urrent generation's work. 

To assemble this article, Inform 
urveyed the state late last year to identi- 
y furniture makers working in a variety of 
nodes. Using a knowledge of design his- 
ory as a foundation, each artist repre- 
ented here applies his or her own set of 
oncerns and interests — which seems, given 
he examples we are publishing, to have 
most unlimited possibilities. “I don't think 
here’s a particular aesthetic at work, it's very heterogeneous,” says 
?dward S. Cooke, the curator at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
vho assembled the exhibition “New American Furniture" that 
ippeared in 1990 at the Renwick Gallery in Washington, D.C. Apart 
rom traditional forms of furniture and the more assembly-ori- 
ented designs of architects, the groundswell of studio furniture rep- 
'esentsa maturation of the organic approaches to furniture design 
hat were popular in the '50s and '60s. Perhaps most responsible 
or this increase in production is the blossoming of university-based 
raining programs in the past decade, Cooke says. That notion cer- 
ainly bears up under scrutiny. Of the eleven artists featured here, 
nost have a strong connection to the School of the Arts at Vir- 
zinia Commonwealth University in Richmond, which has a crafts 
department offering specialized instruction in furniture design. 
| “The whole craft thing has exploded in recent years on a 
ational basis," observes Frederick R. Brandt, curator of 20th cen- 
artat the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Brandt identifies sev- 
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"Smith's Chair," made of maple, steel, and 
upholstered seat. Design by F.L. Wall of Arlington. 
Phone: 703-533-3220 


eral sources of new age furniture. “One group came out of the Mem- 
phis mentality, with that sort of flamboyant, faux materials, break- 
ing-all-the-rules, idiosyncratic approach. And by doing that, I 
think they made people aware that a chair can look like something 
other than Mr. Chippendale.” Artists of this sort, he says, are gen- 
erally not high-touch craftsmen but, rather, designers who pass 
off the fabritation duties to someone else. 

Asecond group, Brandt says, are studio artists who oper- 
ate in the more traditional sense. They design the piece. They build 
it. Often they rebuild it until the thing is right. Last, Brandt iden- 
tifies a third group that relies heavily on high-technology in their 
design and production methods. Many of these individuals come 
from sculpture backgrounds and their furniture tends strongly 
toward the sculptural as well. 

No movement with its roots in the '80s would be typical 
of the decade without some link to commerce, and the explosion 
in studio furniture-making undeniably had 
such a link. “Marketability was a decided 
factor,” says Stuart Downs, director of the 
Sawhill Gallery at James Madison Univer- 
sity. “Many artists make a distinction 
between their fine art and their furniture 
art." Encouraging that approach to art is 
the existence of high-profile events such as 
the annual International Contemporary 
Furniture Fair in New York, cosponsored 
by Metropolis magazine. Local talents includ- 
ing Catherine Roseberry, Rob Womack, 
Robert Thomas and Erik Fiks have exhib- 
ited at this fair, the proverbial media event, 
and reaped the considerable benefits of 
magazine exposure and dealers' interest. 

By any measure, studio furniture 
is getting more respect. Interest in the field 
has extended to the state's art institutions, 
asevidenced by the exhibition called *Dream 
House" scheduled for this summer at the 
Peninsula Fine Arts Center in Newport 
News. Curator Deborah McLeod says the 
delight of much of the furniture selected 
for the show is its blending of the design- 
er’s functional concerns and the artist's desire for meaning. “In this 
show, the work generally has a psychological edge to it." 

From the demand point of view, explaining the popular- 
ity of studio furniture among collectors may be as simple as this: 
“It’s an increased appreciation for the handmade in a very tech- 
nological world,” asserts Paula Owen, director of the Hand Work- 
shop in Richmond. It’s likely, of course, that the desire to own one 
of these pieces — or an entire roomful of them — is embedded in 
reasons as complex as the furniture itself. “The general spread of 
wealth and the one-upmanship that is encouraged by decorating 
magazines enable the consumer to step out onto the precipices of 
taste and style, too,” says McLeod. “This is healthy for the cre- 
ative process, because it creates a demand for things that don’t nec- 
essarily match.” 


FL. Wall 


Research for this article also was contributed by Stephanie L. Riker. 
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“Dance to the Music of Time.” 


COLORATURA 
Looking for Art in All the Right Places 


Trying to categorize the diverse creations of Catherine Roseberry and 
Rob Womack - and the artists themselves — is an exercise in frustra- 
tion. "We don'tfeel like we fit into any category, because we don't actu- 
ally make the furniture," Roseberry says. Content to call themselves 
painters, the husband-and-wife team, trading under the name Coloratura, 
starts with existing pieces of furniture and then adds a layer of inter- 
pretation. Womack was first to experiment with the technique, com- 
bining a long-held interest in antiques with a fine arts degree in paint- 
ing from VCU. His initial piece was a folk-art chair onto which he applied 
a crazy quilt pattern. Those were the days when he shopped at flea 
markets; now he is so discriminating that the pieces he paints often 
are legitimate collector's items themselves. “| always look for the 
sculptural properties of furniture," says Womack, who favors pieces 
from the Empire and Art Deco periods and the 1950s. 


Both artists gravitate toward furniture that is a pure statement of its 
era, letting the piece suggest a direction for the painting. Roseberry, 
also a VCU graduate, prefers furniture with large blank surfaces that 
accommodate her narrative paintings. Some of her works explore 
feministthemes; others draw on events in her personal life. A wardrobe 
she painted called "Dance to the Music of Time," deals with her own 
conflicts about having reached middle age. In the painting, a couple 
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"Untitled sideboard." 


in their mid-30s are dancing in step, but being pulled out of sync by th 
demands of young children and an aged parent. "It's a comment o 
marriage — and things we conceal and things we reveal about out 
selves." Womack's paintings often incorporate perspectives of inte 
rior spaces. His "Untitled Sideboard" contains simultaneous views c 
the interior of an apartment and an imaginary cityscape outside 
"Twentieth century architecture shows up in a great deal of my piece: 
lam also very interested in the drawings of Hugh Ferris, though a mor 
important influence would be the Polish painter Balthus." Coloratur 
debuted publicly at the Richmond Craft Fair in 1984, but their big lea 
in popularity followed an appearance at the 1989 International Con 
temporary Furniture Fair in New York. Suddenly Italian magazines wer 
writing about them. The exposure attracted clients nationwide — an 
invitations to put a line of furniture into production. That possibilit 
was explored, but eventually putto rest. "Each oneis an individual paint 
ing," reasons Womack. "| can't see them being reproduced." 


Coloratura 
3810 Thimble Lane 
Richmond, Virginia 23222 
Phone: 804-321-0022 


RON PUCKETT 
Relishing Pattern and Detail 


rchitecture was the calling that Ron Puckett 
nswered at the ripe old age of 18. But archi- 
cture school, as he quickly found out, wasn't 
sally to his liking. Intent on becoming a pot- 
rr, he transferred to art school. Lucky for him 
iat the fine arts curriculum required class- 
s in woodworking. That's where Puckett 
rived and, for more than 15 years, that's 
here he has stuck. Now a much-published 
aker of richly patterned and detailed wood 
irniture, he is renowned in East Coast gal- 
ries. "The marketplace is better in Rich- 
ond now than it was in the past, but it's not 
hat's keeping me going," he says. 


onically, Puckett still finds architecture to be 
rich source of inspiration in his work. The 
xotic Egyptian Building on the Medical Col- 
ge of Virginia campus, for example, inspired 
series of "temple cabinets." Earlier in his ca- 
er, soon after graduating from VCU and the 
hode Island School of Design, Puckett had 
love affair with Art Nouveau furniture. But 
e quickly discovered that working in a sim- 
ar style required more handwork (and more 
me) than the fees justified. That realization 
ushed him toward less elaborate styling — more 
long the lines of Art Deco and Biedermeier. 
is role models in furniture-making include 
mile-Jacques Ruhlmann and architect Frank 
oyd Wright — "not necessarily his furniture 
s much as the details of his buildings, the way 
ings go together.” Puckett started small, but 
ow his business has grown to the point that 
e needs two full-time assistants to keep up 
ith demand. Most ofthe work comes through 
allery connections or word of mouth, because 
e is not a persistent marketer. In the best of 
ears, his studio produces upwards of 75 
ieces, the majority of them being one-of-a- 
ind creations. This year the tally won't be 
nat high, because the studio received a big 
ookcase commission and some large kitchens 
- domestic jobs that help fill the gaps when 
urniture-making slows down. While the 
lemand for studio furniture seems to have 
windled along with everything else during 
he recession, Puckett says over the past 
lecade he has ridden the wave of increased 
opularity forthe medium. "As a trend, | think 
'eople are taking more notice of studio fur- 
liture. Itis getting more respectas an artthan 

craft." 
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“Curly Cabinet.” 


“Cocktail Table.” 


Ronald C. Puckett 
P.0. Box 9549 
Richmond, Virginia 23228 
Phone: 804-752-2126 


MAURICE BEANE 
More Than Sticks and Stone 


It all started with a cocktail table. Maurice 
Beane had moved in with his sister, and need- 
ed a table — not just any table — to spice up 
the apartment. Rummaging through an anti- 
ques shop, Beane spotted a piece of broken 
marble. He took it home, cut it down to size, 
and placed it atop two chimney flues. Voila! 
Acocktailtable. That act of spontaneity opened 
anewuniverse to a young man who had stud- 
ied graphic design at VCU. Since then, he has 
devoted himselfto furniture, working primar- 
ilyin steel, glass and marble to create tables, 
chairs and lamps thatfit comfortably in a vari- 
ety of settings. 


In 1986, when Beane was invited to show his 
work for the first time at a Richmond street 
festival, most of his pieces were built from 
found objects. By then, however, he also had 
made his first “Retromac” chair, designed 
and fabricated from scratch. That showing, 
and another at the Hand Workshop in Rich- 
mond, were turning points for Beane: people 
started buying his work. Since 1987, he has 
sold enough to make a full-time living at it. 
That was the year a friend introduced him 
around the showrooms at the Washington 
Design Center. Two of them offered to repre- 
sent him on the spot. “That gave me a lot of 
confidence,” he says. Soon Beane was com- 
missioned to design a line of occasional pieces 
for a Richmond retailer. Then he was court- 
ed by the Harold Zimmerman Collection, which 
premiered Beane's Escalier series atthe High 
Pointfurnishings market in 1989. Now he is ne- 
gotiating with a Los Angeles companyto pro- 
duce yet another line. 


Ofthe work he has in limited production, Beane 
is perhaps most identified with the "Dalla" 
collection, characterized by its wavy legs and 
disk-and-triangle motif. Its proportions are 
reminiscent of chairs and tables by Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
both acknowledged influences on Beane. 
With outside fabricators, he produces from 
15to 40 of his best-selling pieces each year, 
andisn'ttoo proud to admitthathe pays atten- 
tion to what sells. "When | was younger, | 
thought that | was avant garde, setting the 
trends. Now | find thatto do a little more than 
just pay the bills, | have to look at the mar- 
ketplace." To gauge the trends, he studies 
the furniture coming out of Milan, Paris and 
Barcelona. His conclusion? “It's getting back 
to a more minimal style." 


"Retromac" chair. 


"Dalla" table. 


Maurice Beane 
4025 Crutchfield Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23225 
Phone: 804-233-6257 
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ROBERT BRUCE THOMAS 
Full Metal Jacket 


obert Thomas is taking his show on the road again. Already repre- 
ented by galleries from Atlanta to New York, Thomas recently set out 
na cross-country tour of America's heartland and West Coastto find 
ew outlets for his trademark aluminum "cloud" furniture. Raised in 
'e Midwest, Thomas acquired his training in sculpture and metal 
asting at the University of Nebraska. In 1976, he graduated in indus- 
ial design from Pratt Institute, which channeled his thinking toward 
'ass production. For years afterward, he pioneered design applica- 
ons for computers. It wasn't until 1989 that he bought a welding torch 
nd began toying with the cloud-formtables in his backyard shed. "I'm 
terested inthe design process, but l'm also interested inthe process 
f becoming a designer," says Thomas, who admires industrial design- 
r Raymond Loewy and the businesslike methods that Loewy intro- 
ucedto design practice. Drawing on his own blend of inspiration and 
ggressiveness, Thomas has found an investor to back his marketing 
nd production efforts. A Japanese company recently signed on to dis- 
ibute his furniture in the Far East. His next step: a new machine pro- 
ess guided by computerized data to stamp shapes out of metal. 


Bob Jones 


"Cloud Cocktail Table." 
Robert Bruce Thomas 
804 Air Park Road, Suite 15 
Ashland, Virginia 23005 
Phone: 804-740-5349 
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ERIK FIKS 


Finder's Keepers 


unk doesn't exist in Erik Fiks's world. The dis- 
ards of others arethe formative necessities 
f the wide range of lamps that he creates. 
The past history of an object interests me," 
le says. "I try to convey the rebirth of it, the 
ecycling of it, something that has a specific 
ise — but | give it a fresh image and a fresh 
ise.” Fiks is blazing his own trail in the art 
vorid, looking internally for inspiration. He 
ays an idea for a light will come to mind and 
ie feels compelled to give it three-dimen- 
sional form. His goal: "To make it lasting and 
intertaining and original.” Fiks's training in 
sculpture at VCU kindled an interest in weld- 


ng and soldering, giving him the technical g H 
skills to produce such a wide array of lamps. 3 E 
Je is attracted to Art Deco design, eventhough i zi 
nany of his pieces are so wildly eclectic as "Water Filter" lamp. "Flo" table lamp. 
o defy labeling. Recently a Richmond gallery 
ommisbrned him to produce a light box for Erik Fiks 

heir stained glass sign, but mostly he is P.0. Box 12415 

ngaged in producing one-of-a-kind objects Richmond, Virginia 23241 

uggested by his scavenged treasures. Phone: 804-225-8675 
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JAMES DEMUTH 


“18th Dynasty Desk.” 


Tufts and Tassels 


Grandma's house was full of upholstered furniture, but never in her 
wildest dreams would she have imagined the products of James De- 
Muth. “I like to exaggerate things in my work — to take an idea and 
pump up the volume,” DeMuth says. "| want to make sure my work 
can'tbe construed as conservative, even though | amusing traditional 
techniques and stylistic elements." DeMuth, a VCU fine arts gradu- 
ate, relies on his knowledge of art history as he develops each new 
piece. The references in his work may reach back 20 years — or 200. 
Constantthroughoutis the language of upholstery: button tufting, tas- 
sels, trimmings, gold leaf, and decorative nail heads. His "Winged 
Ottoman" istypical DeMuth. While browsing through an antiques book, 
he came upon an elaborate Empire chair with dramatic wings flank- 
ing each side. He incorporated the idea into a footstool that was in the 
works, and indulged his penchantfor including clock faces, too. In 1990, 
DeMuth moved to New York to make contacts in the studio furniture 
world. After a SoHo gallery spotlighted him, national magazines fea- 
tured his work. Now, even though the slow economy ushered him back 
to more-livable Richmond, he still keeps the New York burners warm. 


James DeMuth 
208 East Grace Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Phone: 804-644-5626 


MICHAEL CREED 
A Touch of Whimsy 


Unlike many of the current crop of studio fur- 
niture makers, Michael Creed came into his 
craftthe old-fashioned way—through appren- 
ticeship. Trained firstas a carpenter and later 
arestorer of old buildings, he opened his own 
studio 12 years ago to repair antiques and 
dabble in artfurniture. Now the dabbling is over 
for Creed, whose skills in architectural carv- 
ing, traditional joinery, and inlay techniques 
have found new expression in a collection of 
whimsical chairs, desks, and ladders. After get- 
ting his start with furniture commissions that 
tended toward the conventional, Creed says 
the gap is closing between the character of 
the creative work he does for himself and 
what he designs for clients. His “Kattmose 
Il," a small table and writing desk that plays 
on catimagery, is typical of the results when 
a client gives Creed a basic idea and lets him 
run with it. His latest project, a series of walk- 
ing sticks, has been featured in three gallery 
shows this year. And while some of his works 
carry philosophicalthemes, Creed says what 
he is “really trying to convey in these pieces 
is delight.” 


Bill Spidell 


"Pavlina Loveseat.” 


"Kattmose Il.” 


Michael Creed 
2129 Broadway Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 24501 
Phone: 804-845-6452 
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TOM WESSELS 
Mind Over Matter 


or years, Tom Wessels kept furniture mak- 
g separated entirely from his “day job" as 
psychotherapist. "| conceived ofthem large- 
as independent interests," he says. "| was 
omewhat reticent to share ‘furniture talk’ 
ith my psychotherapy colleagues and ‘ther- 
py talk’ with my art friends for fear each 
roup would see me as less committed.” In 
me, Wessels came to realize how each inter- 
stsustains the other. As he entered his mid- 
Os, Wessels developed an interest in the 
itings of Carl Jung, and beganto access dream 
ages that provided useful symbols for his 
o careers. He began a new series of pieces 
which he explored the questions: What if 
rniture could beginto serve us spiritually and 
sychologically as well as functionally? What 
furniture could help us remain focused in 
ur daily lives? So Wessels struck offin search 
fsymbolic content, exploring opposites such 
s masculine and feminine, black and white, 
ood and evil. A symbol such as wings rep- 
esents transcendence, the ability to forgive 
nd acceptthe dark side in us all. "Some ele- 
ents inthese pieces," he says, "remain a mys- 
ary to me." 


Tom Wessels 
4 Graham Drive 
Newport News, Virginia 23606 
Phone: 804-930-3925 
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Seeking Out the Best Design Museums 


By Douglas McCreary Greenwood 


The idea of the museum as re- 
pository for the very best objects 
has traditionally been the domain 
of the well-to-do. But that has 
changed — perhaps as an inevita- 
ble byproduct of the democrati- 
zation of culture. While the result 
is often an unfortunate lack of 
decorum, a more palatable aspect 
of this democratization is that, as 
intrepid museum-goers know, 
there are now museums to satisfy 
every taste: wax museums, glass 
museums, train museums, doll 
museums, and even a musum 


dedicated to garbage. 


Like everything else, they run the 
gamut from being exceptional to 
an absolute waste of time. And 
while there are museums whose 
buildings alone make them mec- 
cas for architecture buffs — Louis 
I. Kahn’s incomparable Kimball 
Art Museum in Fort Worth, 
Charles Moore’s Hood Museum 
at Dartmouth, the Guggenheim 
in New York City, and (for other 
reasons) Peter Eisenman’ little 
disaster at Ohio State — there are 
several museums in North 
America whose collections reflect 
a serious commitment to design. 
Although there are others that fit 
this category, four that require 
something less than a transconti- 
nental journey to visit spring 

to mind at once: The Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum, National 
Building Museum, Walker Art 
Center and Canadian Centre for 
Architecture. 


Cooper-Hewitt Museum 


The Cooper-Hewitt Museum in 
New York, with a pedigree that 
stretches back to the late 19th 
century, is officially The Smith- 
sonian Institution’s National 
Museum of Design. Originally 
established as an adjunct of The 
Cooper Union school, it has an 
extraordinarily varied collection 
in fields as diverse as architec- 
ture, urban planning, industrial 
design, landscape design and tex- 
tiles. Yet as a museum mandated 
to reflect “the shifts in taste and 
thinking” over the decades, the 
Cooper-Hewitt has had its ups 
and downs. One aspect that sets 
it apart from others in North 
America is a direct result of its 
international perspective. Just as 
matters of style and design know 
no national boundaries, so too 
the objects in the Cooper- 
Hewitt’s collections suffer no 
such limitations. 


After focusing on European dec- 
orative styles from the 16th 
through the 19th century for the 
first three decades of its existence, 
the Cooper-Hewitt shifted gears 
in the 40s and '50s when it began 
to concentrate on contemporary 
design. There were those who felt 
very strongly about this change, 
and their views seemed to be 
borne out by Cooper Unions 
announcement in 1963 that the 
school could no longer afford to 
run the museum. For a period of 


The Cooper-Hewitt Museum's "Design Resource" exhibition includes a display wall that traces the evolution of chair design. 


time, it appeared that the muse- 
um would permanently close its 
doors because of a lack of finan- 
cial support. Fortunately, its holc 
ings were not dispersed across th 
country, as had been contemplat 
ed. With its reorganization in 
the mid-’70s as a branch of the 
Smithsonian, the Cooper-Hewit 
redirected its energies on the 
design process itself. “The future 
of the environment, the quality o 
life, and the way in which design 
affects everyday living" became 
its new mandate. 


Its current exhibition, *The 
Cooper-Hewitt Collections: A 
Design Resource,” reveals the 
depth of the museum’s holdings 
and suggests the ways the collec- 
tion has departed from solely 
one-of-a-kind objects to include 
mass-produced ones. In addition 
to its collection in the decorative 
arts, its departments of wallcover 
ings and textiles are preeminent 
worldwide. The museum’s draw- 
ings and prints department, 
which contains one of the world's 
largest collections in architecture 
ornament, the decorative arts anc 
theater design, is unrivaled in 
18th and early 19th century 
Italian design and 20th century 
architecture. 


“A Design Resource” reflects the 
rich variety of these disparate 
areas, including not only objects 
from the original collection that 
Sarah, Eleanor and Amy Hewitt 


ES 
we. 


imply walking into the awe-inspiring Great Hall of the National Building 
Museum is enough to get anyone excited about design. 


splayed on opening day in 1897 — including buttons, bird 
ges, bandboxes, lace and wallpaper — but also items such as 
harles Eames’ late-'40s “Rocking Chair,” a 1917 silver-footed 
owl designed by Josef Hoffman, and a portable Olivetti type- 
riter designed in 1969 by Ettore Sottsass and Perry King. All 
ese items are accorded greater value by virtue of the Cooper- 
lewitt's superb library. 


ational Building Museum 


nother museum with even deeper Washington connections, 
ie National Building Museum, is located in Washington, 
.C., just a few blocks off the Mall. Built some 20 years after 
ie Civil War to house the Pension Bureau, the building was 
rst used for President Grover Cleveland's inaugural ball in 
385. It was also the site in 1990 for the ATAS premier Accent 
n Architecture gala, where Britain's Prince Charles admon- 
hed architects to practice more humane architecture. 


nyone who has seen the spectacular interior space of the 
uilding Museum will not soon forget it. The Great Hall 
Yeasures 316-by-116 feet and features a central fountain and 
ight Corinthian columns 75 feet high (each of which is built 
f 75,000 bricks). Since its opening in this location in 1985, the 
National Building Museum has mounted exhibitions that 
ocused on building materials (such as terra cotta), building 
ypes (including apartment buildings), pressing design issues 
such as affordable housing), and design competitions. 
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National Building Museum 
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"We are proud to have participated in the 
restoration of the Barret House." 
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Other Special Projects — 
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Valentine Museum 
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643-6658 
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Fine Quality Millwork, 
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TMS Corporation 


3001 East Parham Rd. * Richmond, VA 23228 
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Permanent exhibitions on the origins of 
Washington and the Pension Building 
itself make a powerful case for the muse- 
um's very existence. Its collection is 
growing slowly, but already includes 
gems such as a fine interior design collec- 
rawings, watercolors, hardware 


tion of d 
and fabric samples from Ernest Brothers’ 
firm, some 60,000 working drawings of 
early 20th century terra cotta building 
ornaments from the Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Collection, and the Stewart 
Construction Company's photo albums 
documenting in extraordinary detail the 
making of its buildings. The National 
Building Museums library is open to 
scholars by appointment, but not to the 
general public. 


Walker Art Center 


In Minneapolis, the Walker Art Center is 
renowned not only for its splendid facility 
and wide-ranging collection of 19th and 
20th century European and American art, 
but also for its voice in the design world 
and its role as publisher of Design 


Quarterly. The Walker’s current facility, 
designed by architect Edward Larrabee 
Barnes, is itself a monument to contem- 
porary design and has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the most successful spaces 
for viewing contemporary art. With large 
interior spaces free from long corridors 
and distracting detail, the Walker pro- 
vides an inviting milieu for displaying 
everything from small prints to huge 
contemporary constructions. In recent 
years, however, the show-stopper at the 
Walker has been its sculpture garden, 
which was substantially enlarged in 1989 
and features a large conservatory, a giant- 
scale spoon and cherry by Claes Olden- 
burg and Coosje van Bruggen, and a 
lyrical pedestrian bridge spanning the 
adjacent highway. 


Of the many outstanding exhibitions the 
Walker has mounted, its recent shows 
titled “Graphic Design in America: A 
Visual Language History” and “Architec- 
ture Tomorrow” underscore the center's 
continuing interest in design. And, 
despite the departure of longtime editor 
Mildred Friedman, Design Quarterly con- 
tinues to make its mark. Beginning with 
the Spring 1992 issue, which featured 
Surrealist eyes rather ominously peering 
out from its cover, DQ is running a series 
of covers designed by artists and archi- 
tects. Current editor Martin Filler's 
intent is to make a contemporary state- 
ment equivalent to covers of important 
modern art magazines such as Verve and 
Cahiers d'Art, which commissioned origi- 


The latest attraction at the Walker Art Center is its sculpture garden, which is accessible from downtown 
Minneapolis by an artful footbridge. The Walker's explorations of architectural themes often take an 
unconventional twist, as in the "suitCase Studies" installation (inset) shown last year. 


Photos: Walker Art Center 


Old meets new at the Canadian Centre for 


Architecture, which recently received a nation 
Honor Award for the design of its addition. 


nal covers by masters including Matisse 
and Picasso. What's between the covers 
equally compelling: Frank Gehry’s 
account of how he came to design the 
new basket-weave furniture splashed 
across the pages of national magazines; : 
report on what works (and what doesn't) 
in book design; and an acrimonious essa 
on the shameless reselling of bits and 
pieces of America's most famous archi- 
tect's work, *Dismembering Frank Lloy 
Wright." 


Canadian Centre for Architecture 


Just above the U.S. border, in Montreal, 
is one of the newcomers on the block, th 
Canadian Centre for Architecture (CCA 
But the institutions relative youth is by 
no means a handicap. For starters, its 
recently enlarged home, designed by 
architect Peter Rose, is a five-star attrac- 
tion that was hailed by New York Times 
critic Paul Goldberger for its memorable 
integration of classicism and modernism 
With 6,000 square feet of exhibition 
space, a reference library, a 217-seat the- 
ater and a special wing reserved for scho 
ars, the CCA does all the right things 

to facilitate the serious study of architec- 
ture. It is an incarnation of a museum 
that aspires to be more than a mere repos 
itory of artifacts. 


The CCA was designed that way from 
the beginning. Its purpose - to be both a 
center for the study of architecture and a 
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useum — shaped its course as one of the world's great archi- 
ectural libraries. Its collections have the added dimension of fit- 
ing into a comprehensive approach that reflects how architects 
ink and work. For example, since architects trained in the 

eaux Arts tradition acquired their craft by drawing existing 
uildings, the CCA library boasts a wealth of architectural draw- 
gs that exist in unique sketchbooks and notebooks, supple- 
ented by all sorts of reference works, topographical publica- 
lions, engineering and construction journals, city guides, field 
otes, and individual drawings portfolios. 


he CCA contains much more, of course, with entire depart- 
ents dedicated to prints and drawings, archival records and 
hotography. It is not exaggerating to say that the CCAS photo- 
raphic materials collection represents one of its most stunning 
d celebrated aspects, containing as it does not merely photo- 
raphic renderings, but a virtual history of photography from 
s beginnings. Their display in Rose’s exceptional new building 
nly adds to the pleasure of viewing them. 


he CCAS schedule of recent and forthcoming exhibitions 
ggests that it is as much interested in the present as in the past. 
E Hejduk: The Lancaster-Hanover Masque," a series of 49 
rawings created in 1983, describes a drama intended to be per- 
ormed over a 12-hour period. In commenting on the nature 

nd quality of the architects’ intervention in the landscape, the 
nasque blurs the distinction between architecture, drawing 

nd performance. Shows opening in late summer include “The 
zeometry of Defence: Fortification Treatises and Manuals, 
500-1800,” and “Opening the Gates of 18th Century Montreal,” 
oth of which consider subjects somewhat out of the mainstream 
f most museums. 


\ visit to any of these museums, each located in a city whose 
treets are lined with good architecture, will enrich any trip while 
ffering provocative evidence — as these institutions demonstrate 
n very different ways — that design matters. 


Jouglas McCreary Greenwood is editor of The Environmental 
esource Guide, published by the American Institute of Architects. 
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Architect: Bond, Comet, Westmoreland + Galusha, Richmond 
Project: Shady Grove Elementary School 


This 750-pupil school, a prototype of three schools to be built 
by Henrico County, is scheduled to be completed in September. 
In addition to providing primary instructional spaces, parts of 
the building are designed to function as community facilities after 
school hours, 804-788-4774. 


Architect: WHA Architecture and Planning, Falls Church 


Project Washburn Apartments and Retail 

An old cotton warehouse in Memphis will be rehabilitated to 
yield apartment units, retail spaces and a pedestrian street. The 
building will be differentiated along the alley facade to develop 
retail entrances, light apertures for apartment units, apartment 
balconies and a pedestrian streetscape. 703-998-5100. 
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Architect: Odell Associates, Richmond 
Project ^ McAllen-Miller International Airport 


This 110,000-square-foot replacement terminal for McAllen 
Texas, is planned to accommodate jet, commuter, and genera 
aviation aircraft with U.S. Customs availability for each. Designe« 
to reflect the area’s Mexican flavor, the stone, stucco and tile facil 
ity is expected to be completed next fall. 804-644-5941. 


Architect: The Moseley McClintock Group, Richmond 
Project; Spotsylvania County Courthouse 


This 60,000-square-foot facility will have the appearance of thre 
separate buildings connected by an arcade. The resulting small 
er building scale and traditional design vocabulary responds t. 
the adjacent 19th century historic courthouse and the special char 
acter of the surrounding village. 804-794-7555. 


On the Boards listings are placed by the firms. For rate information, call Inform at 804-644-3041. 


rchitect: Ward/Hall Associates AIA, Fairfax 
roject First Baptist Church of Waldorf 


ew 26,000-square-foot worship and educational facilities are 
anged on a rural 10-acre site in Charles County, Maryland, 
campuslike fashion about a central meditation garden. The 
Phase One program includes a 400-seat sanctuary, fellowship 
all, classrooms, and an 85-foot tower. 703-385-5800. 


hitect Carlton Abbott & Partners, Williamsburg 


roject Blue Ridge Parkway headquarters 

is drawing depicts the proposed headquarters for the Blue 
Ridge Parkway near Asheville, North Carolina. Located along 
he parkway at Hemphill Knob, it will become the first perma- 
ent headquarters since the scenic route's inception in 1933. 
04-220-1095. 
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Architect: Cooper-Lecky Architects, Washington, D.C. 
Project ^ Korean War Veterans Memorial 


"The design features a sweeping column of soldiers on an inclined 
field marching towards the American flag. An etched wall 
depicting the support forces flanks the troopers and culminates 
within a contemplative pool. 202-333-2310. 


Architect Motley + Associates, Richmond 
Project | Germanna Community College, Fredericksburg Campus 


This 65,000-square-foot academic building will give birth to a 
second Germanna campus to accommodate the rapid growth 
of the Fredericksburg area. It will house classrooms, labs, fac- 
ulty offices, and a media center, lecture space, and food service 
facility. 804-643-1212. 
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Fay Jones's Pinecote Pavilion. 


An Arkansas Original 
Fay Jones 
By Robert Adams Ivy, 7r. Illustrated. 


224 pp. Washington, D.C.: The AIA 
Press. $60.00 cloth. 


Fay Jones took the high road to 
fame. While other architects were 
making names for themselves 
during the excessive '80s by clam- 
oring for ink and shifting to the 
style that suited the moment, 
Arkansas native Jones was quietly 
completing a series of remarkable 
buildings that, by the end of the 
decade, would earn him the high- 
est honor of his peers. Those 
buildings — Thorncrown Chapel, 
Cooper Chapel and Pinecote 
Pavilion —are so well known with- 
in the culture of architects that 
they have become signatures for 
Jones, now 71, who has threat- 
ened to give modesty, directness 
and adherence to principles a 
good name. 


Jones is known through these 
works and more for having 
achieved a rare integration with 
nature. Little wonder, then, that a 
reading of the new book Fay Jones 


feels like an exhilarating stroll 
through the forest in spring. It is 
comfort to the eyes — rich in tex- 
ture, impressive in its scale and 
full of small surprises. 


According to the biographical 
sketch that opens the book, the 
teenage Jones was inspired toward 
architecture by a newsreel on the 
Johnson’s Wax headquarters, one 
of Frank Lloyd Wright's master 
works. Jones began college in 
engineering, but returned from 
World War II to sign up as the 
first student of architecture at the 
University of Arkansas. He grad- 
uated in a class of five. While 
teaching later at the University of 
Oklahoma, Jones met Wright at a 
faculty dinner and was soon invit- 
ed to visit Taliesin West, winter 
residence of the Wright fellows. 
That visit prompted Jones to join 
Wright for the summer of 1953 

at the master’s studio in Spring 
Green, Wisconsin. Jones was for- 
ever influenced by that summer, 
even though he returned to 
Arkansas that fall to join the archi- 
tecture faculty at his alma mater. 
He has remained there since, 
continuing to live in the house he 
designed and built for his family 
in 1955. 


A portfolio of Jones's best work, 
beginning with that first house, 
makes up the bulk of the book. It 
is varied in its focus, probing the 
buildings at every scale from site 
plan to the details of custom light 
fixtures. From the seminal 
Thorncrown Chapel, which set 
the tone for Jones's work in the 
1980s, to the less-publicized but 
no less spectacular Pinecote 
Pavilion, Jones's sacred spaces will 
define him for posterity. Not only 
are they his most original cre- 
ations, but they distill into purest 
form his interest in manipulating 
space, emphasizing craft, reveal- 
ing structure and designing in the 
“organic” tradition of Wright's 
proteges. At its best, concludes 
author Robert Ivy, Jones's archi- 
tecture goes about “transforming 
the world one place and one 
building at a time.” 


Telling History, 
Scully Style 


Architecture: The Natural and 
the Manmade 


By Vincent Scully. Illustrated. New 
York: St. Martin's Press. 388 pp. 
$40.00 cloth. 


By Susan C. Piedmont-Palladino 


Vincent Scully is so often 
described as “the dean of archi- | 
tectural historians” that the 
phrase has become virtually syn- 
onymous with the distinguished 
professor from Yale. Given 
Scully’s vast reputation, one can 
hardly be faulted for having high 
expectations of his new book, 
Architecture: The Natural and the 
Manmade. Unfortunately, the lacl 
of a clear audience and the care- 
less production of the book itself 
are ultimately disappointing. 


From the start, the book seems t« 
promise a radical new look at his- 
tory, compressing the architec- 
ture of the Americas into a simul- 
taneous discussion of New York 
City and the Taos Pueblo in New 
Mexico. Too bad that it remains 
an uncritical examination which 
never substantively assesses the 
theme proclaimed by the book's 
title. Most interesting are the 
early chapters concerning the 
Classical world, a time in history 
when the relationship between 
art and science received its first 
systematic expression in architec 
ture. Scully' narrative on the 
temples at Paestum in southern 
Italy, for example, gradually 
brings the reader to an apprecia- 
tion of the subtle evolution of the 
Doric order from its first appear- 
ance there to its more refined use 
at the Parthenon hundreds of 
years later. 


Where time has blurred the 
details and original written evi- 
dence is lacking, Scully’s conjec- 
tures acquire a mythic quality 
appropriate to the era. Scully’s 
treatment of the Gothic era, how 


two elements of architecture 
should be integral. It is, in fact, the 
htegration of structure and meaning 
ich makes the Gothic cathedrals at 
hartres and Reims such compelling 


Dne of the most unusual sections of the 
concerns the design and construc- 
ion of urban fortifications and their 
lationship to garden design. Scully 
ontends that both endeavors “begin 
rith geometry and go on to scale,” shar- 
an attitude toward shaping the earth 
harried Dh cem rave 
connection seems more intuitive 


ee 
ma -provoking 


— 
ook is a search for the ultimate origin 
Farchitectural form in the cultural 
leaning of natural features. Scully's 
peated references to sacred mountains 
; persistent influences on the forms 
sed in architecture are one of the most 
uzzling aspects of the book. While 
ich a connection seems convincing for 
le architecture of animist cultures, its 
lausibility diminishes considerably 
hen attributed to St. Peter's Basilica in 
ome or Le Corbusier's government 
omplex at Chandigarh, India. On the 
ther hand, more direct influences on 
rm are often not mentioned at all. 
cully describes the end pavilions at 
ndrea Palladio's mid-16th century Villa 
arbaro as undulating “like the hills 
«hind them,” yet he makes no mention 
‘their long evolution from the church 
cade designs of Leon Battista Alberti 
r the linkage to Palladio’s own contem- 
rary, Giacomo da Vignola. 


cully’s rhetorical writing style will be 
miliar and enjoyable to many readers. 
e writes often in the first person, 

hich fosters the appealing readability 
‘a memoir. His role as a teacher of 
me of the most recognized names in 
chitectural practice today is evident 
roughout, and he is quite generous to 
s former students. Robert Venturi and 
laya Lin each get almost as much cov- 
age as Le Corbusier and more than 
rank Lloyd Wright. Scully is, however, 
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Complete Scope of CAD Services for 
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Call Dennis McNeal 
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THE PROBLEM 
Finding one firm to coordinate today's 
advanced communications systems into 
one integrated design 
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THE SOLUTION 
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301-858-5559 


Communications Systems Consultants 


Stained Glass Restoration 
Protective Coverings 
Custom Designed Art Windows 


Clients include: Library of Congress; The 
Pentagon; Engineers Society of Baltimore; 
over 3,000 satisfied Religious Institutions 


Shenandoah Studios 
Front Royal, VA 22630 
P.O. Box 1468 
800-950-1415 or 703-636-2937 


*Higgins Associates* 


A Landscape Architecture and Planning 
firm with expertise in Land Planning, 
Master Planning, Campus Design, Urban 
Design, Residential Site Design, and Site 
Planning. Founded in 1952, the firm 
provides design services to developers, 
municipalities, institutions and other 
professionals. 
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Richmond, VA 23229 
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Coming Up 


trol and ethnic diversity. 


(800) 484-1032 ext. 4532 


In our next issue, we'll include a feature on buildings 
with a civic purpose and a sneak preview of the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts exhibit on “The Making 
of Virginia Architecture.” Also, we'll explore the 
power of maps and travel to a western Virginia min- 
ing town that bears the marks of coal company con- 


Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Richmond 
from “The Making of Virginia Architecture” 


inappropriately ferocious to some of his 
predecessors. Gratuitous blasts at other 
scholars - he calls one “a truly blind 
archaeologist” and another “one of histo 
ry’s consummate idiots” — are hardly con 
sistent with current trends of cultural an 
historical relativism. It is one of many 
instances where the book would have 
benefited from stronger editing. 


Scully’s reliance on his personal slide col 
lection for the book's illustrations and hi 
insistence on writing only about places 
he has visited makes for an intriguing 
strategy — and one that gives a certain 
coherence and integrity to the book, On 
wishes, however, that he had taken a pro 
fessional photographer as a travel com- 
panion, for the quality of the images is 
bound to disappoint any reader. Ultimate 
ly, the book’s many shortcomings in pho 
tographic quality can be attributed to th 
publisher, who should have insisted on 
better images. Compounding the prob- 
lem of quality are the numerous out-of- 
sequence illustrations. Most maddening 
are the references to illustrations that 
don’t exist. For the reader already famili: 
with the subject, this is a persistent nui- 
sance. But it is a serious liability for the 
novice. There are very few drawings, ani 
unless the reader is familiar with a place. 
a purely narrative description of it can b 
frustrating to follow. 


Despite its ambitious title, the book 
offers little new insight into the natural 
and manmade complexities which shape 
our environment. In general, the "natu- 
ral" part of the title is given surprisingly 
Romantic treatment: aesthetically usefu 
as idealized wilderness, field of domina- 
tion, or spectacle. Likewise the "man- 
made" part also receives a similar 19th 
century treatment, where form and styl 
arise from the vague forces of historical 
and nationalistic determinism. Nowher 
does the reader sense the dynamic rela- 
tionship between the two. In the end, 
Architecture: The Natural and the Manma 
offers up a predictable Western Europe: 
chronology of stylistic highlights, leavin 
the reader in awe of Scully’s encycloped 
knowledge and breadth of experience, b 
fundamentally unchallenged. 
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Susan C. Piedmont-Palladino is an associat 
professor at Virginia Tech's Washington/ 
Alexandria Center for Architecture. 
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Our competitors will be most unhappy to hear about two important 
evolutions in Architect Series technology. 
First, The Architect Series" windows and doors are now available with 


exterior aluminum cladding, making them virtually maintenance-free. 
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FRUSTRATING NEWS FOR ANY WINDOW COMPANY 
TRYING TO COPY LAST YEAR’S ARCHITECT SERIES. 
INTRODUCING THIS YEAR’S ARCHITECT SERIES. 
Second, a new kind of between-the-glass spacer not only improves 
ad Ib aesthetics and insulating qualities, it makes it easier than ever 
3 to create custom windows with elaborate muntin patterns. 


So visit us today. See how far we've come. And how far 
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other window companies have to go. bremen 
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call - 800-52 4-3700 Newport News Virginia Beach 
Jpn elt 249-8454 499-7165 
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